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We're  Celebrating 
Record  Breaking 
Circulation 


The  Florida  Times-Union  is  bursting  with  excitement 
and  celebrating  record  circulation  growth.  With  a  doily 
circulation  increase  of  7.5  percent,  The  Florida  Times- 
Union  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  has  reached  an  all-time 
high  daily  circulation  figure  of  200,500*.  With  a  new 
NFL  foot^ll  team,  Jacksonville's  5-county  market  is 
exploding  in  both  population  and  employment  growth, 
where  26  percent  of  the  households  hove  $50,000  or 
more  in  buying  power. 

The  Times-Union  is  not  only  the  fastest  grawing 
paper  in  Florido  -  but  the  fastest  growing  paper  in  the 
Southeast!  Thank  you  to  all  our  employees,  especially 
those  in  circulation,  for  o  job  well  done. 

Put  your  name  in  a  paper  that's  really  taking  off.  The 
Florida  Times-Union.  ...the  fastest  growing  paper  in  the 
Southeast.  Call  (904)  359-4352  for  information  on  the 
booming  Jacksonville  market. 
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American  Demographics 


Market  Guide 


Your  Complete  Market  Research 
Tool  -  With  Both  Quantitative  and 
Qualitative  Market  Data 

•  Includes  data  for  the  1 ,706  daily 
newspaper  market  cities  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  and  all  3,141  counties  in  the  U.S. 

•  The  latest  census  figures  and  exclusive 
1995  E&P  projections  for  demographics  and 
retail  sales. 

•  Only  $100.  (Also  available  on  CD-ROM  for 
$395.)  To  order  look  for  the  convenient  order 
card  bound  in  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Or  call  (212)  675-4380. 
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Announcing  a  call  for  entries  for  the  15th  annual 


for  newspaper  commentary 


Presented  annually  to  the  newspaper  columnist 
whose  work  best  captures  the  originality  and 
verve  of  Mencken's  journalistic  commentary,  the  H.L. 
Mencken  Writing  Award^is  seeking  ^ 

petition  is  open  to  columnisl^^^^^^^u^^^^^^^^^^ 

lished  pieces  appearedl^j#^^.S.  daily  or  weekly  news- 

jp*' 

papers  between  January  1,  1994  and  Dk:ember-31,  4: 

1 994.  The  winner,  to  be  named  by  a  distinguished 
panel  of  judges,  wifl^leceive  a  cash  prize  of  $5,000^y-^^ 
Nominations  close  July  3,  ** 


Please  mail  requests  for  entry  forms  to.  1995  M.  L.  Mencken  Writing  Award,  The  Baltimore 
Bun,  501  B.  Calvert  Btreet,  Baltimore,  MD  21278-0001  or  fax  your  request  to  410-332-6670 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


MAY  JUNI 

SMTWTif  SMTWTrS 

I  2  3  4  5  «  12  3  1 

7  8  9  10  11  1213  45678  910  2345678 

14  15  16  17  18  1920  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  9  10  11  12  13  1415 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27  18  19  20  21  22  2324  16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

28  29  30  31  25  26  27  28  29  30  »»aM25/26  27  28  29 

MAY 

1  A"  IT  —  International  Press  Institute,  World  Congress  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  Hotel  Lotte,  Seoul,  Korea 

1  A"  16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

IT  —  Editor  &  Publisher/The  Kelsey  Group/International  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Association  Interactive  Conference,  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston 

1  8*20  —  American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  Convention,  Skydome  Hotel,  Toronto 
26*29  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

28-31  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ) 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris,  France 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-6/2  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-6/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 

JUNE 

1-3  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1- 13  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

2- 3  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference, 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill 

A-T  —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors  Convention,  Ho¬ 
tel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  in  Education 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

8- 11  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Inter-Con¬ 
tinental  Hotel,  Miami 

1  6- 18  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City 

1  T-2 1  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

22-2A  —  Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Gatlinburg 

2A-28  —  Nexpo  Newspaper  Trade  Show,  World  Congress  Center, 
Atlanta 

25-28  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta 

25-28  —  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Convention 
and  Exposition,  Orlando  Convention  Center,  Orlando 

JULY 

6-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1  A- 16  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 
Resort,  Orange  Beach 

20-23  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Pinehurst 
Resort,  Pinehurst 
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About  Awards 

NYPA  Awards.  For  the  fourth  time  in  five  years,  the  New 
York  Press  Association  (NYPA)  has  named  the  Bronx 
Riverdale  Press  the  best  community  paper  in  the  state. 

The  Press  won  a  total  of  19  awards  in  this  year’s  NYPA 
Better  Newspapers  Contest,  garnering  praise  for  report¬ 
ing,  writing,  photography,  design  and  advertising. 

Elizabeth  Trostler,  who  joined  the  Press  last  August  af¬ 
ter  graduation  from  journalism  school,  became  the  fourth 
reporter  from  the  paper  to  be  named  Rookie  of  the  Year. 

The  association’s  other  major  honors  went  to  the  Leuu's- 
boro  Ledger,  Mid  Hudson  Times,  Riverhead  News-Review 
and  Suffolk  Times.  The  Scarsdale  Inquirer  was  recognized 
for  advertising  excellence.  The  writing  prizes  went  to  Fe¬ 
lix  Carroll  of  the  Bedford  Record;  Julia  Moran  Alterio  with 
the  Voice  Ledger;  Linda  Loomis  at  the  Liverpool  Review; 
and  Walt  Shepperd  from  the  Syracuse  New  Times. 

Judy  Ahrens  of  the  Suffolk  Times  was  named  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year,  and  Geoffrey  Oxman  from  the  Scarsdale 
Inquirer,  Sportswriter  of  the  Year. 

Headliner  Awards.  The  Des  Moines  Register  took  Best 
of  Show  and  news  reporting  honors  in  the  61st  National 
Headliner  Awards,  presented  by  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic 
City  in  New  Jersey.  The  Register  was  cited  for  its  series  on  a 
farm  family  devastated  by  AIDS. 

The  public  service  prize  went  to  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  for  exposing  shady  public  financing. 

Other  prizes  went  to  the  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News,  for  its 
expose  of  corruption  of  law  enforcement;  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  for  uncovering  fraud  in  the  operations  of  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center;  and  New  York  Newsday,  for 
a  series  on  abuses  in  the  city’s  police  disability  system. 

Columnists  Dave  Barry  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  Bill 
Johnson  from  the  Orange  County  Register  also  won  awards, 
as  did  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  editorial  cartoonist  Bob 
Rogers,  Des  Moines  Register  editorial  writer  Bill  Leonard, 
sportswriter  Toby  Smith  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  Tom  Zucco  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Photography  winners  were  Jeffery  Salter  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  Howard  Castleberry  from  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
Brian  Branch-Price  of  the  News  Journal  in  New  Castle, 
Del.,  and  the  Associated  Press’  Marty  Lederhandler,  Jacque¬ 
line  Arzt  and  Doug  Mills. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times’  Michael  Hall,  Dennis  Balough  at 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  the  staff  of  the  Miami  Herald 
were  recognized  for  graphics. 

News  service  honorees  were  Norman  Brewer  and  John 
Hanchett  of  Gannett  News  Service,  Jonathan  Tilove  from 
Newhouse  News  Service  and  Jill  Lawrence  at  AP. 

SA6E  W  Awards.  The  Society  of  American  Business  Ed¬ 
itors  and  Writers  has  honored  the  Boston  Globe,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Orange  County  Register, 
Washington  Post  and  11  newspapers  for  their  business  sec¬ 
tions.  Also  singled  out  were  the  Denver  Post,  Kansas  City 
Star,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Contra  Costa  Times,  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal-Bulletin,  Richmond Times-Dispatch, St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  Modesto  Bee, 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  Register-Guard  of  Eugene,  Ore. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


Parade  helps  maintain  the  audience  of  today 
and  grow  the  audience  of  tomorrow.” 

“Parade  is  an  anchor  in  The  Spokesman-Review’s  Sunday  edition.  We  pride  ourselves  on  producing 
and  providing  a  quality  newspaper  for  the  people  of  Spokane,  Washington,  Coeur  D’Alene,  Idaho 
and  the  surrounding  Inland  Northwest.  Since  Parade  appeals  to  readers  of  all  ages,  it’s  a  definite  added 
value  to  our  Sunday  package...  and  has  been  so  since  1969. 

“Again  and  agmn.  Parade  shows  up  in  our  readership  studies  as  one  of 
the  more  popular  sections.  Parade  provides  us  with  a  strong  competitive 
edge  in  the  present  and  for  the  future.  It’s  a  magazine  that  successfully 
addresses  topics  that  concern  both  young  and  old. 

“From  Fresh  Voices  to  Intelligence  Report...from  special  theme  issues 
to  weekly  in-depth  articles.. .Parade  spans  all  generations,  supporting  an 
effort  that’s  vital  to  our  newspaper:  maintaining  today’s  audience  while 
attracting  tomorrow’s  readers.” 


Featured  in  over  340  newspapers 
every  Sunday 
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9  The  Women’s  Voice 

New  York  City’s  Village  Voice  is  an 
anomaly  among  newspapers  when  it 
comes  to  putting  females  in  top  man¬ 
agement  posts. 


12  The  Photo 
Felt  Around 
The  World 

An  amateur  photographer’s  dramatic 
picture  of  a  firefighter  cradling  a  badly 
burned  infant  victim  of  the  Oklahoma 
bombing  touches  reader  emotions,  and 
sparks  some  debate  in  newsrooms. 


1 4  The  Media’s 
Impact  On 
The  Military 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  says  press  coverage  has  forced  the 
military  to  alter  its  approach  to  non¬ 
wartime  operations. 


After  numerous  readers  requested  copies  of  this  April  20  editorial  cartoon  about 
the  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  Dan  Wosserman  agreed  to  provide  reproductions  to 
people  who  doruite  any  amount  of  money  to  victims  and  their  families.  Individuals 
should  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Qlobe/Oklahoma  Fund,  and  send  them 
to:  Teddy  Bear  Cartoon,  the  Boston  Qlobe,  P.O.  Box  2378,  Boston,  Moss.  02107. 


15  No  More  O.J.  — 

At  Least  In 
One  Newspaper 
A  Georgia  publisher,  calling  the  Simp¬ 
son  proceedings  a  “farce,”  says  his  pa¬ 
per  will  no  longer  cover  the  “trial  of 
the  century.” 

20 f  21  Changes  At 
The  Top 

Mark  H.  Willes,  a  General  Mills  exec 
and  former  senior  official  at  the  Feder¬ 
al  Reserve,  succeeds  Robert  Erburu  as 
Times  Mirror’s  CEO.  Tribune  Co.  pres¬ 
ident  John  Madigan  becomes  CEO 
upon  the  year-end  retirement  of  chair¬ 
man  Charles  Brumback. 


26  Advertising/Promotion 
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“Earlier  this  year,  at  the  request  of  some  of  our  National 
Advertisers,  we  wished  to  establish  a  high  quality  weekend 
publication  to  compliment  our  ten  successful  mid-week  editions. 

After  exploring  our  options,  we  found  CoverSTORY 
provided  the  solution  with  a  colorful  and  entertaining  piece 
at  an  extremely  attractive  cost  of  production. 

After  45  years  of  publishing  weekly  papers,  this  was  one  of 
our  easiest  and  most  successful  product  introductions  to  date.  ” 

Joseph  J.  McDonald,  Jr. 

General  Manager,  Kapp  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


CoverSTORY  builds  revenues,  profits  and  readership  -  three  good 
reasons  why  it’s  the  fastest  growing  entertainment  package  in  the 
industry.  For  more  information: 

Send  to:  CoverSTORY, 

3150  Des  Plaines  Ave. 

Suite  115, 

Des  Plaines,  IL  60018. 

Fax:708-299-9509. 

Or  call:  Paul  Camp,  Publisher,  1  (800)  21ST0RY. 


Newspaper 


Phone  Number, 


Address, 


CitylStatelZip 


The  Best  Performer  in  the 
Entertainment  Business. 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 


EditorCTublisher 

®The  Fourth  Estate 

What  happened  to  service? 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  has  forgotten  its  history  —  why  it  was  established  in 
the  first  place.  To  give  service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the  fastest 
and  cheapest  possible  delivery  of  information  and  communications.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  Postal  Service  established  the  Second  Class  rate  which  was  designed 
to  expedite  delivery  of  information  (newspapers,  magazines,  etc.)  by  giving  them 
a  cheaper  rate  but  offering  guaranteed  and  fast  delivery  at  the  speed  of  First  Class. 

In  recent  years,  the  Postal  Service  has  been  cut  loose  from  the  money  machine 
of  the  national  treasury  and  is  motivated  to  make  a  buck.  It  has  turned  com¬ 
pletely  from  a  tradition  of  service  to  the  need  for  making  ends  meet.  It  has  aban¬ 
doned  a  policy  of  fairness  —  one  rate  for  all  mail  users  in  the  same  category.  It  is 
now  bargaining  for  cheaper-rate  deals  with  the  largest  users  of  the  mail  service, 
at  the  expense  of  the  more  numerous  but  smaller  users.  It  is  discrimination  pure 
and  simple  —  take  care  of  the  big  users  and  forget  the  little  fellows. 

According  to  Publishers’  Auxiliary,  a  publication  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  the  Postal  Service  is  asking  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  for  the  au¬ 
thority  to  negotiate  deals  with  individual  mailers.  This  means  to  shape  rates  and 
rules  in  favor  of  the  largest  businesses.  Ten  of  the  largest  publications  account  for 
46.3%  of  the  volume  in  that  class.  Essentially,  it  means  newspaper  users  of  Sec¬ 
ond  Class  would  face  a  rate  increase  of  17%  while  the  high  volume  users  would 
face  a  rate  decrease  of  14%. 

Max  Heath,  chairman  of  NNA’s  postal  committee,  says:  “What  is  so  troubling 
about  this  proposal  is  that  it  represents  the  current  thinking  of  USPS  manage¬ 
ment  to  honor  the  large  mailers  and  disregard  the  small  mailers.  Moreover,  it  in¬ 
dicates  what  newspaper  mailers  have  ahead  of  them  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
which  is  fighting  off  these  attacks.” 

If  the  Postal  Service  persists  in  these  discriminatory  rate  practices,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  mean  the  demise  of  many  small  weekly  newspapers,  and  perhaps  some 
small  dailies,  which  rely  on  mail  delivery  of  their  issues.  We  don’t  think  this  is 
what  Congress  had  in  mind  25  years  ago  when  it  created  the  Postal  Service  in  its 
present  form. 


Kidnapping  and  bombs 

THE  REASONS  FOR  the  bombing  of  the  federal  building  in  Oklahoma  City  are 
still  obscure,  but  subsequent  threats  indicate  it  may  have  triggered  a  bunch  of 
copycats  who  have  a  grievance  against  newspapers  and  newspaper  executives. 
There  is  the  astonishing  and  frightening  threat  to  kidnap  John  Seigenthaler  in 
Nashville.  At  about  the  same  time,  someone  planted  a  live  grenade  in  a  vending 
box  just  outside  the  office  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal. 

These  unrelated  incidents  should  motivate  all  newspaper  people  to  be  alert  to 
these  possibilities  that  might  endanger  their  lives.  Apparently,  no  one  has  to  have 
a  valid  reason  to  commit  violence  these  days.  Sanity  isn’t  a  necessary  factor 
Sometimes  it  just  seems  like  a  good  idea. 
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Gartner  should 
speak,  not 
be  honored 


Denounces  position 
taken  by  Unity  ’99 


AT  THE  RISK  of  continuing  a  contro¬ 
versy  that  I  thought  had  ended,  I  can¬ 
not  let  Michael  Gartner’s  letter  to  the 
editor  in  your  April  15  edition  go  unan¬ 
swered. 

Gartner  wrote  that  I  don’t  want  him 
to  speak  to  SPJ  [Society  of  Professional 
Journalists].  Of  course  he  should  speak. 
As  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  he 
was  a  giant  in  our  profession,  and  I’m 
eager  to  hear  him  talk  about  reporting 
and  politics.  I’d  also  like  to  ask  him 
about  the  problems  that  led  to  his  resig¬ 
nation  at  NBC.  The  only  issue  is 
whether  he  should  receive  the  honor  of 
being  a  keynote  speaker.  I  continue  to 
believe  that,  despite  all  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments,  he  forfeited  that  honor  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ethical  lapses  that  occurred 
under  his  watch  at  NBC  News. 

Speak?  Of  course.  Be  honored?  No. 


A  BRIEF  ARTICLE  in  your  March  4  is¬ 
sue  contained  a  whopper  of  an  untruth. 

The  story  about  Unity  ’99  plans  to 
boycott  the  State  of  California  over  the 
passage  of  Proposition  187,  a  measure 
which  prohibits  welfare  and  other  tax- 
payer-supported  benefits  from  going  to 
illegal  aliens,  claimed  the  proposition 
“requires  doctors  and  teachers  to  deny 
services  to  undocumented  immigrants 
and  report  them  to  authorities.” 

It  does  no  such  thing. 


Doctors  are  not  prohibited  from 
treating  illegal  aliens  under  the  terms  of 
the  proposition  unless  they  or  their 
hospitals  seek  taxpayer  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  treatments. 

Teachers  are  not  asked  to  deny  their 
services  to  illegals,  but  public  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  are.  These  are  important 
distinctions. 

Furthermore,  the  action  by  the  Uni¬ 
ty  ’99  board  cries  out  for  explanation 
and  scrutiny  by  our  industry 

Is  this  an  appropriate  role  for  a  news 
organization? 

Or  is  Unity  now  blowing  its  cover 
and  declaring  itself  openly  as  an  activist 
organization  with  a  political  agenda  for 
America’s  newsrooms? 

If  our  industry  doesn’t  want  to  lose 
more  credibility  with  the  public,  every 
news  organization  in  America  worth  its 
salt  should  demand  that  its  staffers 
withdraw  from  these  political  organiza¬ 
tions  or  resign  their  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  positions  immediately. 

Political  activism  and  reporting  don’t 
mix. 


Jonathan  Salant 


SO  YIAOS  AOO  ,  .  .  The  ; 

Europe  “ended”  May  7  wf^^n 
umodaorized  dispatch  from 
K^iedy,  Associated  Frcss;^^^^ 
staff  on  dte  Western  front, 
ing  the  German  surrend^^  P 
Rheims.  The  story  gave  AP  a  ^  ^ 
hour  beat  (before  President  Ti^m^ 
announced  it)  and  shook  the  wona  ^ 
of  journalism  with  its  biggest  con-  ^ 
trosersy  since  the  war  began. 

Kennedy  denied  that  he  had  “vi¬ 
olated  censorship,  security, 

a  personal  pledge  ofsffctecy,”  as 
charged  by  the  Allied 
mand.  Fellow  corresponded#^  of 
them)  at  Paria  headquartHs  said  he 
had  iConuaitted  “the  mo^^igtace- 
ful,  deiibefiate  and  dou¬ 

ble  cross  in^fediistory-of  jounud- 
ism.” 

Kennedy  said  that  Gem 
Frank  Alfen  and  oSterfesptMisfiiie 
^officaes  of  SH^E  public  Editions 
ma<k  4t  clear  to  me  at  E^ans  that 
no  question  of  miitapy  secmty  ttas 
involved  in  the  relea^ofthisnews.” 

Gen.  Eisenhows:  waa  ssad  to 
have  wanted  the  news  released  as 
soon  as  possible  to  ^mp  the 
and  save  5^. 


Salant  is  president  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists. 


Daily  Journal 
did  say  goodbyi 


YOU  ARE  WRONG  about  the  Daily 
Journal  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  not  saying 
goodbye  to  its  readers. 

In  your  story  about  Consolidated 
Newspapers  selling  the  Houston  Post  to 
the  Houston  Chronicle  (ESfP,  April 
22),  you  report  that  the  Daily  Journal 
was  among  a  handful  of  newspapers 
owned  by  W.  Dean  Singleton  that  did 
not  “inform  readers  of  the  impending 
doom.” 

Not  true.  We  kept  our  readers  in¬ 
formed  every  step  of  the  way,  from  re¬ 
porting  that  the  newspaper  was  for  sale 
on  Oct.  31,  1991,  through  its  unfortu¬ 
nate  closure  on  Jan.  3,  1992,  when  a 
deal  fell  through  with  a  Florida  con¬ 
cern.  The  final  issue  of  the  Journal,  by 
the  way,  was  a  first-class  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  that  said  “Farewell”  (in  144-pt. 
type)  in  a  thoroughly  dignified  way. 


Joseph  Farah 


Farah  is  executive  director  of  the 
Western  Journalism  Center. 


Correction 


A  STORY  ON  the  latest  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  FAS-EAX  report  (E&P, 
May  6,  p.  12)  incorrectly  said  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  experienced  a  daily  decline  of 

14,707. 

In  fact,  it  saw  an  increase  of  the  same 
amount,  making  the  paper’s  daily  circu¬ 
lation  302,125. 

The  article  also  wrongly  stated  that 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger  saw  a  jump  in 
Sunday  circulation  of  21,036.  The  paper 
actually  suffered  a  loss  of  the  same 
amount,  putting  Sunday  circulation  at 
675,531. 

Two  figures  were  given  for  Nevusday’s 
Sunday  decline.  Sunday  circulation, 
which  was  reported  at  745,726,  dropped 
55,019  from  last  year,  not  56,019. 


David  Levine 


Levine  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Journal 
1986-1987  and /rom  1989  to  1992. 
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THE  PAPER  AND  INK  USED  IN  THE  ORIGINAL 
PUBLICATION  MAY  AFFECT  THE  QUALITY  OF 
THE  MICROFORM  EDITION. 


Just  another  clay’s  work 
by  MacMillan  Bloedel*** 


A^cMillan  Bloedel,  Ltd.  —  Canada’s  largest  timber 
company  —  has  been  clearcutting  British  Columbia's  ancient 
temperate  rainforest  for  over  half  a  century  with  little  public 
scrutiny  of  its  logging  practices. 

But  now  consumers  around  the  world  are  watching 
closely  and  demanding  that  throw-away  paper  products, 
such  as  phone  directories,  not  be  made  from  the  last  of  this 
magnificent  ancient  rainforest. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  is  fighting  back,  arguing  that  it 
makes  its  pap»er  from  unavoidable  mill  "waste”  or  chips  that 
would  otherwise  be  landfilled.  But  nearly  half  of  the  ancient 
forest  that  MacMillan  Bloedel  cuts  ends  up  as  paper  or 
paperboard  products.  Chips  are  a  major  forest  products 
commodity,  not  a  disposal  problem. 

One  quarter  of  the  world’s  coastal  ancient  temper¬ 
ate  rainforest  is  in  British  Columbia,  including  Clayoquot 
Sound-North  America’s  last  vast,  pristine  tracts  of  coastal 
temperate  rainforest.  But  it  is  quickly  disappearing. 


Each  year,  over  120,.000  acres  of  British  Columbia’s 
ancient  forest  are  clearcut. 

Urgent  help  is  needed  to  halt  this  destruction  —  the 
miles  upon  miles  of  stumps  that  were  once  towering  forest, 
rubble-filled  gullies  that  were  once  streams  teeming  with 
salmon,  eroding  hillsides  wrapped  in  the  scars  of  logging 
roads,  and  shattered  communities  that  once  thrived. 

Demand  for  ecolosically  sound  paper  from  newspaper 
publishers  will  help  stop  this  destruction. 

For  more  information,  call  415-398-4404. 

CLAYOQUOT  RAINFOREST  COAUTION 
*  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
*  Pacific  Environment  and  Resources  Center 
*  Greenpeace 

*  Rainforest  Action  Network 

Protecting  the  ancient  rainforests 
of  British  Columbia  by  reairecpng  U.S.  markets  to 
ecologically  sound  alternatives. 


New  York  City’s  Village  Voice  is  an  anomaly  among  newspapers 
when  it  comes  to  hiring  females  for  management  positions 


around  as  long  as  the  conservative 
dailies,  where  you’re  looking  at  an  en- 
5^^  trenched  history  —  and  it’s  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome  what’s  been  there 
for  so  long.” 

But  the  Voice  is  an  anomaly  among 
its  peers,  as  well  as  the  daily  press. 

Of  the  94  papers  that  belong  to  the 
Association  of  Alternative  Newsweek- 
^  lies  —  of  which  the  Voice  is  not  a 

member  —  only  15  have  chief  editors 
who  are  female,  and  21  have  women 
publishers  or  co-publishers. 

Why  is  the  Voice  so  seemingly  hos- 
pitable  to  women? 

Some,  including  New  York  magazine 
managing  editor  Sarah  Jewler,  who 

■  used  to  hold  the  same  post  at  the 

■  Voice,  theorize  it’s  a  question  of  logis- 
omen  in  tics,  that  Manhattan  offers  more  op- 
old  just  portunities  than  other  parts  of  the 
ships  of  country  due  to  the  fact  there  are  a 
8.7%  of  greater  number  of  publications  and 
hers  are  larger  pool  of  women  in  publishing 

there. 

nt  liber-  But  Voice  managers  credit  publisher 
and  the  Schneiderman,  who  they  say  is  sex- 
e  would  blind  when  it  comes  to  hiring. 


IN  AN  INDUSTRY  that’s  firmly  the 
domain  of  men,  the  Village  Voice  is 
that  unique  newspaper  where  women 
constitute  over  half  the  work  force  and 
female  executives  outnumber  their 
male  counterparts  three  to  one. 

As  the  history  of  New  York  City’s 
legendary  leftist  weekly,  which  turns 
40  this  year,  is  inextricably  linked  with 
the  feminist  movement  and  other  so¬ 
cial  crusades  of  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
women  have  long  had  a  presence 
there.  Only  in  recent  times,  though, 
has  the  paper  made  significant  strides 
in  putting  them  in  positions  of  real 
power. 

It’s  true  the  Voice’s  top  decision 
makers,  at  least  on  the  business  end  — 
owner  Leonard  Stern,  president  and 
publisher  David  Schneiderman  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  William  Dwyer 
—  are  men. 

But  the  general  manager,  circulation 
director,  editor  in  chief,  art  director, 
head  of  new  media  and  technology, 
vice  president  of  advertising  sales  and 
marketing,  display  and  classified  direc¬ 
tors,  head  of  target  marketing  and  co¬ 
op  advertising,  and  personnel  director 
are  women. 

Despite  much-touted  efforts  at 
newspapers  to  promote  women  and  re¬ 
cruit  minorities,  the  typical  masthead 
still  reads  like  the  membership  roster 
of  an  all-male,  and  exclusively  white,  open  doors  for  women  at  the  Voice  and  “David  Schneiderman  doesn’t  see  a 
club.  papers  like  it.  difference  in  having  a  woman  work  for 

The  industry’s  record  of  hiring  As  Wendy  Eickmeyer,  vice  president  him  or  a  man  work  for  him,”  contends 
women  managers  is  as  indisputably  sor-  of  the  professional  association  Women  general  manager  Ava  Seave.  “And,  be- 
ry  as  the  Voice’s  history  is  remarkable,  in  Communications,  observed,  “Alter-  cause  he  is  indifferent,  he  hires  whoev- 
or  so  research  indicates.  native  newspapers  tend  to  be  cutting-  er  is  the  best  person.” 

The  most  recent  survey  by  the  Na-  edge,  leading  trends  .  .  .  and  they’re  a  Seave  also  acknowledged  the  paper’s 
tional  Federation  of  Press  Women,  lot  more  modern.  They  haven’t  been  “conscientious”  —  and  powerful  — 


Markoe&hcr 
baby  have  HIV 

Ihe  ReputdkadiK 
are  about  j 
to  make  M 

their  lives 
aiotwcHise. 


One  male  news  staffer  reportedly  worried  that 
he’d  end  up  on  the  mascara  beat. 


David  Schneiderman 
Publisher 


Ava  Seave 
Qeneral  manager 


Kathryn  V.  Thornton 
Advertising  exec 


union  for  encouraging  “hiring  accord¬ 
ing  to  merit,  not  cultural  preference.” 

Kathryn  V.  Thornton,  the  Voice’s 
vice  president  of  advertising  sales  and 
marketing,  who  has  held  management 
posts  at  two  New  Jersey  dailies  and  at  a 
company  that  develops  computer  soft¬ 
ware  for  newspapers,  called  Schneider¬ 
man  “somewhat  different  from  other 
publishers  I’ve  worked  for  in  that  he 
and  the  paper  are  very  cognizant  of  dif¬ 
fering  lifestyles  —  all  the  strange  and 
beautiful  mix  that  makes  up  everybody 
who’s  in  the  world.” 

The  result  is  an  atmosphere  far  less 
testosterone-driven  than  what  Thorn¬ 
ton  has  experienced  in  other  jobs. 


“There  were  some  old-school  people 
early  on  who  said  to  me,  ‘What  do  you 
want?  Why  is  it  never  enough  for  you? 
You  should  be  home,  making  sauce,’” 
the  executive  recalled.  “I  was  also  told 
that  I  could  be  paid  a  salary  to  do  a  job 
—  and  I  was  always  paid  very  well  in 
this  industry  —  but  that  I  may  not 
necessarily  get  the  title  because  deals 
were  made  over  urinals.” 

These  swaggering  attitudes  simply 


aren’t  tolerated  in  the  feminist  climate 
Schneiderman  has  fostered. 

“One  of  the  things  1  love  about 
working  here  is  you  just  don’t  sit  in 
meetings,  even  if  it  happens  to  be  all 
men,  and  have  remarks  made  about 
women  privately,  or  off-color  jokes,” 
Schneiderman  related  in  an  interview 
at  the  Voice's  offices  in  downtown 
Manhattan.  “There’s  not  this  male 
locker-room  atmosphere.” 

Schneiderman’s  progressivism  is 
hardly  anachronistic  in  this  day  and 
age.  As  Seave  remarked,  “He’s  the  real 
’90s  guy.” 


women’s  liberation,  when,  fresh  out  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  he  was  brought  in  as 
deputy  to  famed  New  York  Times  op¬ 
ed  editor  Charlotte  Curtis. 

Schneiderman  remembered  Curtis, 
now  deceased,  as  being  the  only 
woman  with  any  real  authority  at  the 
paper  at  the  time,  and  the  sole  female 
on  the  masthead.  Curtis  was  actually 
the  first  woman  ever  on  the  Times 
masthead.  (Despite  the  Times'  empha¬ 


sis  on  diversity  in  recent  years,  only 
two  of  its  top-ranking  news  managers 
today  are  women,  and  all  but  one  is 
white.) 

Schneiderman’s  first  boss  had  a  pal¬ 
pable  influence,  not  only  on  the  young 
newspaperman,  but  on  the  Times  and 
other  dailies.  Before  overseeing  the  op¬ 
ed  page,  Curtis  was  a  widely  celebrated 
society  editor,  whose  delicious,  witty 
style  was  emulated  by  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

In  her  book.  The  Girls  in  the  Bal¬ 
cony:  Women,  Men  and  The  New  York 
Times,  former  Times  reporter  Nan 
Robertson  described  Curtis  as  the  pa¬ 
per’s  first  distaff  media  celebrity. 

The  Times  sang  her  praises  in  house 
ads,  and  profiles  about  her  appeared  in 
Time,  Newsweek  and  Cosmopolitan  and 
on  the  TV  networks. 

“Her  work  was  her  life.  The  newspa¬ 
per  was  her  life.  She  was  never  off 
duty,”  Robertson  said  of  Curtis,  whom 
she  christened  “the  bride  of  the  New 
York  Times." 

Schneiderman  insists  he  didn’t  set 
out  to  put  women  in  high  posts  —  it’s 
just  that  some  of  the  more  interesting 
management  candidates  he  has  seen 
over  the  years  happened  to  be  female. 
And,  naturally,  he  adds,  bringing  in 
women  and  nurturing  their  careers  cre¬ 
ates  a  milieu  attractive  to  other  talent¬ 
ed,  qualified  women. 

Schneiderman  notes  that  when  he 
and  other  Voice  managers  travel  to 
newspaper  conventions,  they  invariably 
find  themselves  in  rooms  full  of  men. 


But  his  philosophy  was  shaped  as  far 
back  as  the  1970s,  at  the  height  of 


‘There  were  some  old'School  people  early  on  who 
said  to  me,  ‘What  do  you  want?  Why  is  it  never 
enough  for  you?  You  should  be  home,  making 
sauce, the  executive  recalled. 
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The  publisher  claims  this  is  one  reason 
he  goes  to  the  meetings  —  to  remind 
himself  what  the  rest  of  the  industry  is 
like. 

“We  tend  to  take  this  environment 
for  granted  around  here,”  he  said. 

But  the  Voice  isn’t  so  much  a  devia¬ 
tion  as  a  foreteller,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  consultant  and  former  Gannett 
editor  Nancy  Woodhull. 

“You  have  this  critical  mass  of  well- 
educated  women  in  journalism, 
whether  on  the  business  or  editorial 
side,  and  you  can  expect  this  sort  of 
thing  at  more  newspapers,”  Woodhull 
predicted.  “You’re  really  seeing  the  fu¬ 
ture  when  you  look  at  the  Village 
Voice!' 

Schneiderman  says  those  who  really 
want  to  have  women  in  leadership 


worse  because  it’s  top-heavy  with 
women,  “just  more  egalitarian.” 

The  management  structure  may  be 
the  result  of  Schneiderman’s  forward 
thinking,  but  women  have  always  been 
a  viable  force  at  the  Voice. 

Karen  Durbin,  who  worked  there  for 
15  years  and  returned  as  editor  in  chief 
just  over  a  year  ago  after  serving  as  arts 
and  entertainment  editor  at  Mirabella 
magazine,  says  the  Voice  editorial  staff 
was  one-third  female  when  she  first 
came  aboard  in  1974  —  “and  it  felt 
then  like  the  women  were  taking  over.” 

She  recalled  that  when  it  came  time 
to  hire  an  additional  staff  editor  in 
1975,  several  people  in  the  newsroom, 
including  Durbin  herself,  suggested 
that  a  woman  be  considered  for  the 
post. 


“One  of  the  things  I  love  about  working  here  is 
you  just  don’t  sit  in  meetings,  even  if  it  happens 
to  be  all  men,  and  have  remarks  made  about 
women  privately,  or  off-color  jokes,” 
Schneiderman  related. 


roles  should  take  a  cue  from  Nike  and 
“Just  Do  It.” 

He  advised  his  fellow  publishers  to 
“forget  all  the  studies,  all  the  meetings 
and  task  forces,  and  just  hire  women. 
Sitting  there,  coming  up  with  study  af¬ 
ter  study,  is  worthless.” 

The  way  Schneiderman  sees  it, 
putting  females  in  key  jobs  is  just  plain 
good  business. 

“In  my  very  biased  opinion,  1  think 
this  is  a  well-functioning  place,  with 
talented,  capable  people  in  business 
and  editorial,  and  we’ve  shown  that 
this  can  happen  seamlessly,”  he  said. 
“This  is  not  something  that’s  contro¬ 
versial  around  here.  1  just  don’t  think 
it’s  a  big  deal.” 

It  would  be  terribly  sexist  —  not  to 
mention  downright  wrong  —  to  paint 
the  Voice  as  some  kind  of  utopia  just 
because  women  are  running  things. 

After  all,  this  is  the  Voice,  whose 
colorful  past  is  as  much  about  staff  up¬ 
risings,  fistfights  and  union  squabbles 
as  left-wing  ideals,  co-founding  father 
Norman  Mailer  and  Pulitzer  Prizes  (it’s 
won  two)  —  and  those  who  have 
toiled  there  take  great  pride  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  cantankerous,  chaotic  reputation. 

To  Seave,  the  paper  isn’t  better  or 


One  writer  rolled  her  eyes.  “Oh,  no, 
not  another  woman,”  she  moaned. 
“We’re  overrun  with  them.” 

Durbin  was  stunned.  There  were 
only  three  female  editors,  including 
Durbin,  on  staff  at  the  time. 

“I  looked  at  the  masthead  and 
thought.  We  are?”  the  editor  said. 
“Then  why  do  I  feel  like  I’m  carrying 
the  sex  on  my  shoulders?” 

Durbin  —  only  the  second  woman 
to  ever  hold  the  top  editor’s  job;  Mari¬ 
anne  Partridge,  now  editor  of  the  San¬ 
ta  Barbara  (Calif.)  Independent,  was 
the  first  —  points  out  that  the  Voice, 
with  its  “sort  of  self-consciously  Bo¬ 
hemian  sensibility”  and  “unconven¬ 
tional,  nonsexist  history,”  has  always 
given  women  journalists  a  platform. 

“This  was  when  newspapers  still  had 
a  women’s  page,”  the  editor  remembers. 
“But  we  had  Barbara  Long  writing 
about  bullfighting.” 

In  his  book.  The  Great  American 
Newspaper:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  The 
Village  Voice,  Kevin  Michael  McAuliffe 
called  “ridiculous”  the  assertion  that 
the  paper’s  original  editor,  Dan  Wolf, 
was  sexist.  “In  fact,”  the  author  wrote, 
“if  any  generalization  were  to  be  made 
about  his  track  record  ...  it  would 


Karen  Durbin 
Editor  in  chief 


Lisa  Kennedy 
Features  editor 


have  been  that  [Wolf]  preferred  to  hire 
women  for  positions  of  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

There  was  some  grousing  under  Wolf 
that  none  of  the  Voice’s  women  writers 
were  on  staff.  But,  McAuliffe  reported, 
of  the  paper’s  many  contributors,  there 
were  only  four  men  who  enjoyed  that 
distinction.  Furthermore,  the  paper 
had  a  female  associate  editor  and  city 
editor,  and  many  women  working  on 
the  business  side. 

“Whatever  else  he  did,”  McAuliffe 
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The  Photo 
Felt  Around 
The  World 

Amateur  photographer  s  dramatic  picture  of  a  firefighter 
cradling  a  badly  burned  infant  victim  of  the  Oklahoma  bombing 
touched  reader  emotions  and  sparked  some  debate  in  newsrooms 


by  Joe  Strupp 

IT  SPARKED  HEATED  debate  in  sev¬ 
eral  newsrooms,  caused  one  veteran 
newspaper  editor  to  cry,  and,  for  most 
photo  editors,  became  the  focal  front¬ 
page  shot  of  the  tragic  April  19  bomb¬ 
ing  in  Oklahoma  City. 

“It  was  the  photo  that  was  felt 
around  the  world,”  said  Tommy  Al- 
mon,  the  baby’s  grandfather. 

President  Bill  Clinton  even  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  a  televised  address. 

Ironically,  however,  the  dramatic 
photo  of  firefighter  Chris  Fields 
cradling  the  badly  burned  body  of  in¬ 
fant  Baylee  Almon  in  his  arms  — 
which  landed  on  numerous  front  pages 
the  next  day  —  was  shot  by  a  local  am¬ 
ateur,  developed  at  a  one-hour  photo 
shop,  and  nearly  missed  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Charles  H.  Porter  IV,  a  25 -year-old 
Oklahoma  City  bank  clerk,  shot  the 
picture  of  Fields  holding  the  child,  just 
moments  after  the  bomb  blast  oc¬ 
curred. 

He  then  sold  the  photo  to  AP  state 
photo  editor  David  Longstreath,  who 
sent  it  over  the  wires. 

“It  was  everything  that  was  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  bombing,”  said  Longstreath. 
“It  was  one  of  those  rare  shots  that 
gives  the  entire  story,  but  in  a  way  that 
words  cannot.” 

Once  Porter  took  the  picture,  and 
developed  it  with  other  bomb  blast 
photos,  he  still  had  nowhere  to  publish 

Strupp  is  a  freelance  writer.  E&P  added 
some  information  to  this  article  from  a 
story  on  the  facing  page  by  Julia  Prodis 
of  Associated  Press. 


latest  on  Oklahoma  terror  bombing:  Pages  2*9 


Newspapers  around  the  world 
published  this  photo  by  Charles  H. 
Porter  IV,  a  25 -year-old  Oklahoma 
City  bank  clerk,  of  an  Oklahoma  City 
firefighter  holding  an  infant  victim, 
just  moments  after  the  bomb  blast 
occurred. 

it.  He  initially  took  the  shot  to  Dan 
Smith,  a  photographer  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Central  Oklahoma,  who  knew 
Longstreath. 

Longstreath  said  Smith  called  him 
and  sent  the  photo  over  to  AP  to  he 
considered.  But,  in  the  chaos  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  explosion,  Longstreath  al¬ 
most  ignored  the  shot. 

“My  initial  reaction  when  he  sent  it 
was  that  I  was  too  busy,”  said 
Longstreath.  “I  looked  at  the  roll  he 


shot  and  took  that  frame.  He  took  the 
rest  of  the  roll  and  left  that  afternoon.” 

The  infant,  who  had  turned  one- 
year-old  the  day  before  the  explosion, 
was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene. 
The  baby  also  was  the  subject  of  anoth¬ 
er  widely  distributed  photo,  which 
showed  the  infant  being  handed  from 
police  Sgt.  John  Avera  to  firefighter 
Fields,  just  moments  before  the  Porter 
picture  was  taken. 

Once  it  reached  the  AP  nationwide 
photo  wire,  the  shot  of  Fields  holding 
the  young  baby  became  the  subject  of 
debate  for  several  major  newspapers, 
and  the  main  front-page  photo  for 
many  others. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which 
played  the  picture  on  Page  One  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  made  it  the  solo  front-page 
art,  except  for  a  small,  inside  tease  pho¬ 
to  along  the  left  column. 

“That  photo  showed  what  happened 
better  than  anything  I’ve  seen,”  said 
Ashley  Halsey,  the  Inquirer’s  national 
editor.  “There  wasn’t  a  photo  that  bet¬ 
ter  captured  what  happened  there,  so 
we  decided  to  use  it.” 

Halsey,  a  27-year  irewspaper  veteran, 
said  he  briefly  discussed  the  decision  to 
play  up  the  shot  with  fellow  editors, 
but  believed  the  tragic  elements  were 
important  to  the  story. 

“When  you  have  an  event  that  is  this 
absolutely  horrible,  you  will  have  this 
kind  of  photo,”  Halsey  said.  “It  was 
deeply  disturbing,  but  it  best  captured 
the  tragedy.” 

Halsey  said  the  photo  sparked  about 
a  dozen  phone  calls  from  concerned 
readers  the  next  day,  including  several 
who  opposed  its  publication.  But,  he 
said,  most  agreed  it  was  proper. 
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“It  touched  me  very  deeply  because 
1  have  a  child  that  same  age,”  Halsey 
said.  “After  we  put  the  paper  to  bed,  I 
walked  out  to  the  parking  lot  and 
cried.  I  have  never  done  that  before.” 

Other  editors,  such  as  Morton  Saltz- 
man  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  chose  not 
to  print  the  photo,  deciding  it  was  in¬ 
appropriate. 

“We  had  a  rather  lengthy  discussion 
about  which  photo  to  use  on  the  front 
page,  and  we  decided  not  to  use  it  be¬ 
cause  we  believed  the  baby  was  dead,” 
said  Saltzman,  the  Bee’s  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  news.  “We  viewed  it  as 
a  picture  of  a  corpse,  even  though 
there  was  no  information  about  the 
baby’s  condition.  It  was  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  photo  and  very  compelling,  but 
we  chose  to  go  with  a  photo  of  a  live 
child  rather  than  a  dead  one.” 

For  other  newspapers,  the  decision 
to  use  the  Porter  photo  or  various  oth¬ 
ers  involving  bloody  victims  also  in¬ 
cluded  lengthy  discussions  and  com¬ 
promises. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  published  the  firefighter  photo, 
but  did  not  use  it  as  its  main  art.  The 
Chronicle  also  took  the  unusual  step  of 
printing  a  short  message  to  readers, 
warning  them  of  the  brutal  pictures. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  over 
that  baby  and  firefighter  photo,  and 
everyone  agreed  that  it  had  to  be  used 
because  there  were  so  many  children 
who  died,”  said  Lance  Iverson,  the 
Chronicle’s  picture  editor.  “But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  didn’t  want  to  shock  or 
offend  anyone.  We  just  wanted  to  tell 
the  story  and  give  a  visual  impression; 
that  is  why  we  ran  it.” 

The  response  from  readers  about  the 
baby’s  condition  was  so  great,  the 
Chronicle  published  a  short  story  the 
next  day  explaining  how  the  child  had 
died. 

“We  got  close  to  100  phone  calls 
asking  what  happened  to  the  baby,  and 
we  had  to  report  it  was  deceased,”  said 
Iverson.  “We  rarely  get  phone  calls  on 
photos;  I  can’t  recall  the  last  time.” 

At  the  New  York  Daily  News,  where 
the  shot  of  Avera  handing  the  baby  to 
firefighter  Fields  made  Page  One,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  Debby  Krenek  said  the 
emotion  of  the  shot  made  the  decision 
easy. 

“We  thought  it  showed  the  gripping 
feeling  of  the  situation,”  said  Krenek. 
“We  didn’t  think  it  was  too  harsh; 


(See  Photo  on  page  43) 


Amateur  photographer 
humble  in  aftermath 

Bank  clerk  who  took  dramatic  picture 
outside  the  Oklahoma  federal  building 
meets  with  mother  of  baby  he  photographed 


Charles  Porter  IV  sits  with  Aren  Almon,  mother  of 
the  baby  he  photographed  outside  the  Oklahoma 
federal  building. 


by  Julia  Prodis 

CHARLES  PORTER  IV 
didn’t  realize  his  snapshot 
of  a  bloody  baby  cradled 
in  the  arms  of  a  firefighter 
was  anything  special,  un¬ 
til  three  clerks  at  Wal- 
Mart,  where  he  developed 
the  film,  started  weeping. 

“I  was  only  thinking 
that  they  came  out  clear, 
they’re  in  focus,”  said 
Porter,  a  25-year-old  bank 
employee  who  had  never 
photographed  anything 
more  dramatic  than  the 
Bullnanza  Rodeo  at  the 
Lazy  E.  Arena. 

The  photo  showed  fire¬ 
fighter  Chris  Fields  cradling  the  dia¬ 
per-clad  baby  in  his  arms.  A  compan¬ 
ion  shot  showed  police  Sgt.  John  Avera 
clutching  the  limp  body  to  his  chest, 
running  to  hand  the  infant  to  Fields. 

Ever  since  the  photos  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  around  the  world. 
Porter’s  life  has  been  in  chaos.  At 
times,  he  wishes  he  had  never  taken  it. 
He  can’t  even  bring  himself  to  pick  up 
his  camera. 

But  when  he  met  with  one-year-old 
Baylee  Almon’s  mother  recently,  he  felt 
better. 

“We  never  would  have  known  she 
was  treated  so  good  if  you  didn’t  take 
those  pictures,”  Aren  Almon,  22,  said 
during  the  tearful  meeting. 

“I’m  relieved,”  Porter  said.  “I 
thought,  ‘What  must  they  think  of  me? 
I  hope  it  didn’t  hurt  you.’” 

“Of  course,  it  broke  our  hearts,  but 
it  let  us  see  how  much  they  did  care,” 
said  the  baby’s  grandmother,  Debbie 
Almon. 

Porter  had  been  sitting  at  his  com¬ 
puter  in  his  office  three  blocks  from 
the  federal  building  when  he  heard  the 


Prodis  is  the  AP’s  Southwest  regional 
writer. 


explosion.  He  thought  it  might  have 
been  a  planned  demolition,  and  he 
might  get  some  interesting  pictures. 

Grabbing  the  camera  he  always 
keeps  in  the  trunk  of  his  car,  he  head¬ 
ed  to  the  scene  and  was  swept  up  in  a 
tide  of  smoke,  screams  and  sirens. 

He  looked  through  the  zoom  lens  on 
his  fully  automatic  Canon  EOS-A2  and 
started  shooting.  He  had  no  idea  what 
he  had  captured  on  film  until  he  went 
to  Wal-Mart  about  an  hour  later  and 
waited  20  minutes  for  the  prints. 

“The  only  time  I  knew  the  pictures 
were  dramatic,  a  little  different,  was 
when  employees  started  looking  at 
them  and  were  weeping,”  he  said. 

In  the  hours  after  the  bombing,  he 
was  so  affected  by  the  image  of  the 
child  that  he  put  the  snapshot  in  his 
pocket  and  went  to  the  hospitals  to  try 
to  find  out  her  fate. 

“Have  you  seen  this  baby?  Have  you 
seen  this  baby?”  he  asked  the  nurses. 

No  one  had.  But,  by  then,  the  Al- 
mons  had  found  her  at  St.  Anthony’s 
Hospital.  The  baby  had  died  before  she 
reached  the  hospital.  “I’m  not  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  this  whole  thing,”  Porter  said. 
“Mr.  Fields  and  Mr.  Avera  did  this.  All 
1  did  was  take  a  stupid  photo.”  BE^P 
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AP  photo  /  Pat  Sullivan 


The  Media’s 
Impact  On 
The  Military 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  says  media  coverage  has 
forced  military  to  alter  its  approach  to  nonwartime  operations 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  AGE  OF  instant,  global  commu¬ 
nications  has  forced  the  United  States 
military  to  consider  the  media’s  pres¬ 
ence  and  impact  during  its  operations 
other  than  during  a  time  of  war,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

“Is  media  coverage  forcing  us  to  alter 
our  approach  to  operations  other  than 
war?  The  answer  is  a  near-certain  yes 
when  it  comes  to  peacemaking  opera¬ 
tions,  a  more  hesitant  yes  in  the  case 
of  more  benign  peace-keeping  opera¬ 
tions,  and  probably  a  no  in  the  human¬ 
itarian  operations,  unless  we  talk  of 
places  like  Bosnia,  where  all  three  are 


intertwined,”  said  Maj.  Gen.  John  M. 
Shalikashvili,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

“The  answer  is  yes  in  peacemaking 
operations,”  Shalikashvili  explained, 
because  the  security  and  safety  of  the 
troops  are  at  stake. 

It  “tends  to  aggravate  the  natural 
tension  between  these  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  press  and  the  military,  orga¬ 
nizations  with  essentially  very  different 
missions,”  he  said.  “We  all  know  the 
cases:  the  bright  lights  on  the  beach  of 
Mogadishu  as  Marines  are  attempting 
a  night  amphibious  landing;  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reporters  awaiting  in  Port-au- 
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Prince  the  night  of  the  airborne  as¬ 
sault,  called  off  just  hours  before  the 
sky  was  to  have  been  filled  with  para¬ 
troopers.” 

In  Haiti,  Shalikashvili  said,  there 
was  “the  fear  that  the  sky  would  have 
been  illuminated  by  a  thousand  white 
lights,  making  glowing  ducks  of  our 
soldiers. 

“What  is  less  well  known,”  he  added, 
“is  that  all  major  U.S.  networks  agreed 
to  use  night  vision  devices  instead  of 
white  lights  and  to  delay  broadcasting 
for  some  time  until  the  troops  were 
safely  on  the  ground. 

“So,  perhaps  we  are  more  tolerant  of 
each  other’s  needs  than  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  but  we  must  continue  to  work 


at  this  issue,”  he  told  those  gathered  at 
the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Tribune 
Foundation/George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  conference  in  Washington. 

“I  submit  to  you  that  a  young 
sergeant  leading  a  squad  to  clear  a  nar¬ 
row  street  would  not  show  the  same 
caution  when  he  knows  his  progress  is 
being  filmed  by  a  TV  crew.  He  will  be 
simply  too  embarrassed  to  skip  from 
doorway  to  doorway  and  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  a  more  likely  casualty,”  Sha¬ 
likashvili  said. 

“But  when  more  benign,  less  dan¬ 
gerous  operations,  such  as  peace-keep¬ 
ing  or  humanitarian  operations  are  in¬ 


volved,  the  tensions  between  media 
and  the  soldier  are  much  less  present. 

“From  my  experience,  for  instance, 
in  the  Kurdish  operation  in  the  [Per¬ 
sian]  Gulf,  the  tensions  were  practically 
nonexistent,”  he  said.  “And  we  not  only 
were  able  to  give  the  press  full  freedom 
to  roam  the  operations  area  but  we 
gave  them  maximum  support  to  get 
around  and  to  be  better  informed. 

“The  result  was  more  factual  stories 
filed,  a  better  informed  public,  a  better 
informed  Washington  and,  thus,  better 
support  for  us  in  the  field,”  Sha¬ 
likashvili  explained. 

“In  fact,  I  submit  that  the  press 
should  be  free  to  go  and  do  its  job  with 
restrictions  only  in  the  narrowest  sense 
for  safety  and  operational  security,”  he 
noted,  adding,  “and,  just  as  quickly, 
those  restrictions  must  be  lifted.” 

The  general  recognized  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  “CNN  effect”  and  said, 
“Surely,  we  went  to  Somalia  and  Rwan¬ 
da  partly  because  of  its  vast  magnetic 
pull.  Surely,  the  world’s  actions  and  in¬ 
actions  and  political  leaders  .  .  .  are 
greatly  influenced  by  this  effect.” 

In  the  face  of  “instant,  global  com¬ 
munication,”  Shalikashvili  pointed  out 
that  our  government  should  be  able  to 
make  choices,  even  if  they  are  different 
than  those  being  shown  on  television. 

“What  if  our  country  had  wanted  to 
go  to  the  Sudan  instead  of  Somalia,  al¬ 
though  only  Somalia  was  on  our 
screen?”  he  asked. 

“I  surely  don’t  have  the  answer,  but 
while  these  decisions  will  be  harder  in 
the  future,  they  might  prove  not  as  dif¬ 
ficult  as  we  might  imagine. 

“Governments  and  publics  will  be- 


(See  Military  on  page  46) 
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“In  fact,  1  submit  that  the  press  should  be  free  to 
go  and  do  its  job  with  restrictions  only  in  the 
narrowest  sense  for  safety  and  operational 
security,”  he  noted. 


No  More  O.J.  — 

At  Least  In 
One  Newspaper 

Publisher  of  Georgia  daily  calls  Simpson  trial  a  ‘farce’; 
says  the  paper  will  no  longer  run  stories  or  photos  about  it 
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Cairollton  band 
entertains  today 
at  Roosevelt  shrine 


No  more  O.J. 


The  Times-Qeorgian  announced  its  policy  on  the  front 
page. 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THERE  WON’T  BE  any  more  dramat¬ 
ic  shots  of  O.J.  Simpson  breaking  down 
in  court.  No  breathless  accounts  of  the 
jury’s  latest  rebellion,  or  its  reaction  to 
shocking  crime  scene  photos. 

In  fact,  in  the  Carrollton,  Ga., 
TimeS'Georgian,  there  won’t  be  any 
more  news  about  the  so-called  “trial  of 
the  century”  at  all. 

Recently,  the  11,217-circulation  daily 
imposed  a  total  blackout  on  coverage 
of  the  O.J.  Simpson  murder  trial. 

Characterizing  the  trial  as  a  “farce” 
and  the  antics  of  its  high-profile  play¬ 
ers  as  “buffoonery,”  publisher  Pat  Ca¬ 
vanaugh  vowed  that  the  ban  would 
stay  in  place  “until  the  fat  lady  sings.” 

Cavanaugh  said  the  new  policy  is 
“sort  of  serious,  and  sort  of  tongue  in 
cheek.” 

He  added  that  mainstream  coverage 
of  the  trial  has  become  so  distorted 
and  overblown,  “people  have  just  had 
it.  You  find  yourself  going  home  at 


the  TV.” 

The  decision  to  go  cold  turkey  was 
prompted  by  reader  complaints  over 
the  amount  of  coverage  devoted  to  the 
trial,  Cavanaugh  said. 

Since  the  ban  was  announced,  the 
newspaper  has  received  just  two  re¬ 
sponses  from  disgruntled  readers,  in¬ 
cluding  one  who  said  she  could  not  “do 
without”  what  she  called  “the  mother 


of  all  soap  operas.” 

But  bucking  the  na¬ 
tional  media  trend  also 
has  won  the  Times-Geor- 
gian  a  legion  of  new  fans. 

Over  200  supportive  let¬ 
ters  have  come  in  from 
around  the  world,  as  well 
as  10  new  subscriptions, 

Cavanaugh  said.  One  let¬ 
ter  from  a  man  in  Turkey 
said  that  media  coverage 
of  the  trial  was  making 
the  United  States  “look 
awful.” 

The  TimeS'Georgian 
has  run  some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  in  the  newspaper,  so 
far  filling  two  and  a  half 
pages  with  reader  reac¬ 
tions. 

“There  is  a  God,  after  all!”  wrote 
one  supporter  of  the  ban.  “Congratula¬ 
tions!  1  wish  every  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  follow  your  lead,”  wrote  an¬ 
other. 


Another  writer  praised  the  newspa¬ 
per  while  slamming  television.  TV  me¬ 
dia,  he  wrote,  “now  feasts,  with  raven¬ 
ous  appetites,  like  maggots  on  a  dead 
carcass!” 

Media  commentators  often  defend 
the  trial’s  massive  coverage  on  the 
grounds  that  it  allows  ordinary  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  view  the  inner  workings  of  the 
justice  system. 

But  Cavanaugh  believes,  “If  it  was 


being  handled  as  a  trial,  it  would  be  so 
boring  that  no  one  would  watch  it . .  . 
but  all  the  side  agendas  that  have  come 
with  it  have  turned  the  whole  thing 
into  a  circus,  and  I  think  that’s  what 
people  are  upset  about.” 

Despite  receiving  interview  requests 
from  international  television  and  print 
journalists,  for  the  most  part  Ca¬ 
vanaugh  has  declined  to  comment  on 
the  paper’s  policy,  preferring  not  to  be¬ 
come  “part  of  the  circus.” 

He  wrote  in  the  newspaper:  “The 
story  of  this  action  hit  the  national 
news  media,  and  the  TimeS'Georgian 
found  itself  in  the  unusual  situation  of 
making  the  news  rather  than  reporting 
it.”  The  TimeS'Georgian  will  “periodi¬ 
cally”  print  photos  from  the  trial,  Ca¬ 
vanaugh  said.  But  just  in  case  readers 
get  a  craving  for  coverage,  the  newspa¬ 
per  will  discourage  the  habit  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  photos  with  a  red  circle  and 
slash  bar.  BE^P 


Cavanaugh  said  the  new  policy  is  ‘‘sort  of  serious 
and  sort  of  tongue  in  cheek.” 


night,  nasty  and  bitter,  talking  back  to 
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Academic  freedom 
or  invasion  of 
student  privacy 

UMass  journalism  lecturer’s  decision  to  let 
athletes’  grades  be  distributed  in  his 
class  is  examined  in  retrospect 


by  Allan  Wolper 

IT  BEGAN  WITH  a  telephone  call 
from  Stephen  J.  Simurda,  a  freelance 
writer  and  part-time  journalism  lectur¬ 
er,  to  Brad  Smith,  a  reporter  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union'News. 
Would  Smith  give  a  guest  lecture  on 


Second  of  a  two-part  series 


the  techniques  and  documents  he  used 
to  investigate  the  academic  problems 
of  the  1994-1995  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  basketball  team? 

Smith,  who  covers  the  UMass- 


Amherst  campus  from  the  Union- 
News  office  in  nearby  Northampton, 
agreed.  And  he  had  a  juicy  journalism 
story  to  tell. 

He  lectured  Simurda’s  UMass  media 
criticism  class  on  how  his  sources  gave 
him  the  dreadful  grade-point  averages 
(GPAs)  of  the  best  players  on  the 
UMass  team. 

Smith  told  the  students  how  his  in- 


Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
Newark  campus  of  Rutgers  University, 
covers  campus  journalism  for  E&P. 


vestigation  had  been  locked  up  in  the 
Union-News  computer  for  a  month  be¬ 
cause  his  newspaper  did  not  want  to 
violate  federal  privacy  statutes. 

He  explained  how  his  source  finally 
decided  to  take  the  documents  to  the 
Boston  Globe,  after  toying  with  the 
idea  of  taking  it  to  the  Valley  Advo¬ 
cate,  a  Western  Massachusetts  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  newspaper. 

Smith  told  of  the  pain  he  experi¬ 
enced  as  a  reporter  last  Oct.  19  when 
the  Boston  Globe  ran  its  grade-point 
story  on  the  front  page. 

And  he  told  of  his  frustration  at  the 
public  perception  that  the  grade-point 


story  his  own  paper,  the  Union  News, 
ran  the  day  after  the  Globe  article  was 
a  rewrite  job. 

Smith  also  related,  with  some  vindi¬ 
cation,  how  the  Union-News  still  man¬ 
aged  to  scoop  the  Globe  on  a  detailed 
story  on  the  heretofore-secret, 
$600,000-salary  package  of  UMass 
Coach  John  Calipari. 

It  was  the  kind  of  inside  stuff  jour¬ 
nalism  students  rarely  get  to  hear. 

The  student  documents 

As  he  talked.  Smith  handed  out  the 


documents  his  sources  had  given  him, 
answered  some  questions,  then  left  a 
couple  of  minutes  before  the  class  end¬ 
ed. 

“It  was  a  show-and-tell  sort  of  thing,” 
the  41-year-old  investigative  reporter 
explained.  “Little  did  I  know  that  I 
would  be  fanning  the  flames  of  a  huge 
controversy.  At  the  time,  no  one  in  the 
class  seemed  offended.  Actually,  they 
seemed  bored.” 

They  weren’t. 

The  students  at  the  lecture  last  Nov. 

1  were  incensed,  because  the  docu¬ 
ments  Smith  shared  with  them  includ¬ 
ed  the  partial  grade  transcripts  of  all 
the  UMass  African-American  athletes. 

After  the  class  ended,  one  of  Simur¬ 
da’s  students  went  to  the  dean’s  office  to 
complain  that  displaying  the  grades  was 
an  act  of  racism  and  a  violation  of  stu¬ 
dent  privacy  rights. 

The  student  journalists  in  the  class 
returned  to  the  Daily  Collegian,  the 
campus  newspaper,  to  work  on  an  arti¬ 
cle  about  the  incident. 

Simurda  said  that  he  didn’t  think 
Smith  violated  any  privacy  laws  by 
showing  the  students  the  GPAs  of  the 
basketball  players. 

“They  had  already  been  made  pub¬ 
lic,”  Simurda  said. 

The  university,  however,  said  it  was 
still  inappropriate  to  use  private  student 
grades  as  educational  tools  for  journal¬ 
ism  students. 

And  Simurda  said  he  realized  after¬ 
ward  that  Smith  had  inadvertently 
opened  a  racial  tinderbox  by  including 
in  his  presentation  the  grades  of  the 
UMass  African-American  athletes. 

“It  began  to  occur  to  me  when  I  was 
driving  home  just  how  much  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  issue  this  whole  thing  could  be¬ 
come,”  Simurda  recalled.  “I  called 
Howard  Ziff,  the  chair  of  the  journalism 
department,  to  tell  him  what  hap¬ 
pened.” 

And  soon  afterward,  UMass  Provost 
Patricia  Crosson  called  Simurda  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  his  role  in  the  lecture 
was  being  investigated  by  UMass  Chan¬ 
cellor  David  K.  Scott. 

Two  days  later,  the  Daily  Collegian 
ran  a  front-page  article  on  the  guest 
lecture,  in  which  Chancellor  Scott 
raked  over  both  Simurda  and  Smith. 

“I  cannot  condemn  strongly  enough 
the  distribution  of  confidential  student 
records  in  a  classroom  on  our  campus,” 


He  lectured  Simurda’s  UMass  media  criticism 
class  on  how  his  sources  gave  him  the  dreadful 
grade-point  averages  of  the  best  players  on  the 
UMass  team. 
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“I  cannot  condemn  strongly  enough  the 
distribution  of  confidential  student 
records  in  a  classroom  on  our  campus. 

It  is  a  despicable,  shameful  and 
deplorable  act.” 

—  UMoss  Chancellor  David  Scott 

he  said  in  a  statement.  “It  is  a  despica¬ 
ble,  shameful  and  deplorable  act.” 

Scott  also  said:  “If  a  faculty  member 
allowed  the  distribution  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  to  his  class,  he  exhibited,  at  the 
least,  poor  judgment,  verging  on  uneth¬ 
ical  behavior.” 

The  angry  statement  got  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Union'Neu/s,  which  pub¬ 
lished  an  apology  from  Larry  McDer¬ 
mott,  the  paper’s  executive  editor. 

“After  an  investigation,  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  Brad  Smith,  one  of  our  re¬ 
porters,  allowed  a  journalism  class  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts- 
Amherst  to  view  the  complete  academ¬ 
ic  transcripts  of  several  UMass  ath¬ 
letes,”  McDermott  said.  “This  was  inap¬ 
propriate,  not  condoned  by  the 
newspaper,  and  I  offer  our  apologies  to 
the  student  athletes  involved.” 

McDermott  said  in  an  interview  that 
Smith  erred  in  bringing  into  the  class¬ 
room  student  transcripts  that  had  not 
been  used  in  his  article. 

“We  felt  that  Brad’s  unfortunate  use 
of  the  confidential  material  was  a  mis¬ 
take,”  McDermott  said.  “Still,  he  went 
into  the  classroom  with  the  best  of  in¬ 
tentions.  To  share  his  expertise  with 
other  would-be  journalists.” 

Smith  also  issued  a  brief  statement. 

“In  retrospect,”  Smith  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  published  in  the  Union-Neu/s,  “it 
was  an  error  in  judgment  to  bring  these 


“The  issue  at  the  university  was 
whether  a  private  student  document 
was  being  used  in  the  classroom  and 
whether  the  professor  knew  about  it 
beforehand.” 

—  UMoss  Provost  Patricia  Crosson 


lumped  black  students  together. 

“I  didn’t  create  the  list  that  had  all 
the  African  American  athletes  on 
it,”  Smith  pointed  out.  “It  was  just 
one  of  the  documents  I  gave  out  that 
day.  In  fact,  UMass  has  never  really  ex¬ 
plained  why  they  kept  those  kind  of 
records.” 

Chancellor  Scott  told  the  Globe  at 


materials  into  the  classroom,  and  I  re¬ 
gret  doing  so.” 

The  Union'Neivs,  however,  did  not 
issue  any  regrets  about  printing  either 
the  grade-point  story  or  the  investiga¬ 
tion  on  Calipari’s  salary. 

Smith  has  only  one  regret  about  his 
apology. 

“It  made  the  public  forget  what  all 
the  stories  were  about,”  he  said. 

Simurda,  who  said  he  was  too  busy 
moderating  his  class  to  notice  the  eth¬ 
nic  list  that  Smith  distributed  to  the 
students,  wrote  his  own  apology  to 
UMass,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Daily  Collegian. 

“I  was  unaware  that  such  a  disclo¬ 
sure  was  to  take  place  and  feel  that  it 
was  an  unfortunate  violation  of  the 
privacy  of  some  students  on  campus,” 
he  said  in  his  letter. 

But  he  ended  his  mea  culpa  with  a 
shot  at  the  UMass  administration:  “1 
only  hope  that  some  good  can  come 
from  the  revelation  that  such  a  list  ex¬ 
ists.” 

Simurda  said  his  only  concern  was 
the  impression  created  by  the  list  of 
Afro-American  athletes. 

“The  only  thing  1  had  misgivings 
about  was  the  fact  that  the  grades  of 
black  athletes  were  on  a  separate  list,” 
he  said  in  a  recent  interview  in  his 
Northampton  office.  “It  gave  the  ap¬ 
pearance  they  were  being  singled  out.” 

When  all  the  rhetorical  dust  had 


Smith  told  the  students  how  his  investigation  had 
been  locked  up  in  the  Union-News  computer  for  a 
month  because  his  newspaper  did  not  want  to 
violate  federal  privacy  statutes. 


settled,  Simurda  had  managed  to  keep 
his  $3,500-a-semester  job.  But  he 
needed  help  from  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessors,  and  the  UMass  journalism  de¬ 
partment. 

Why  an  ethnic  list? 

The  tracking  of  students  by  ethnic 
origin  created  as  much  controversy  as 
the  debate  over  the  classroom  use  of 
the  student  records. 

Smith  said  the  uproar  over  whether 
the  list  should  have  been  shown  to 
Simurda’s  students  overshadowed  the 
UMass  explanation  of  why  they  had 


first  that  the  NCAA  required  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  keep  track  of  the  GPAs  by 
ethnic  background. 

But  the  NCAA  denied  that  it  kept 
student  records  by  race. 

“There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of 
for  UMass  to  keep  track  of  GPAs  by 
ethnicity,”  said  Katherine  M.  Reith,  a 
spokesperson  for  the  NCAA.  “There  is 
no  form  that  they  have  to  fill  out  for 
us.” 

She  pointed  out  that  the  NCAA 
simply  requires  its  members  to  maintain 
the  graduation  rate  of  its  athletes. 

And  Scott  admitted  publicly  that  he 
had  misspoken. 

“I  made  the  mistake  of  giving  the  im- 
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pression  or  saying  that  data  containing 
GPAs  were  part  of  our  requirement,”  he 
said. 

And  he  insisted  in  an  interview  that 
the  racially  sensitive  GPA  lists  were  im¬ 
portant  educational  tools. 

“We  collect  all  kinds  of  information,” 
Scott  said.  “We  look  at  how  different 
minority  groups  are  doing  because 
sometimes  they  feel  lonely  or  isolated 
on  campuses,  and  we  want  to  be  able  to 
give  them  our  support.” 

Mike  Jenkins,  assistant  athletic  direc¬ 
tor  for  student  services,  said  all  the 
UMass  athletes  are  tracked  and  lumped 
together  by  sport,  not  by  color. 

“The  main  concern  we  have  is  that 
we  graduate  as  many  of  our  athletes  as 
possible,”  he  said. 

John  Bracey,  professor  of  Affo-Amer- 
ican  studies  and  secretary  of  the  UMass 
faculty  senate,  said  the  most  important 
issue  is  that  UMass  keep  its  education¬ 
al  commitment  to  its  black  athletes. 

“We  have  to  make  sure  that  UMass 
doesn’t  take  advantage  of  them,”  he 
said.  “We  make  a  deal  with  them.  You 
play  ball  for  us,  and  we’ll  give  you  an 
education.  It  is  important  that  we  keep 
our  part  of  the  bargain.” 

The  issues 

The  issues  raised  by  Smith’s  lecture 
were  more  complicated  than  the  con¬ 
troversy  raised  by  the  publishing  of  the 
grades  of  the  UMass  basketball  team. 

The  Oct.  19  Globe  story  written  by 
Dan  Golden  disclosed  that  four  players 
on  the  UMass  basketball  team  were 
placed  on  academic  probation  after  the 
spring  1994  semester  when  their  GPAs 
dropped  below  2.0,  or  a  C  average. 

Golden  identified  the  players  as  Mar¬ 
cus  Camby,  the  star  center;  Donta 
Bright,  Michael  Williams  and  Tyrone 
Weeks. 

The  Globe  also  reported  that  anoth¬ 
er  UMass  team  member,  Lou  Roe,  the 
1994-1995  National  Player  of  the  Year 
candidate,  received  an  academic  warn¬ 
ing  after  failing  to  post  a  C  average  for 
two  straight  semesters. 

That  story  received  national  atten¬ 
tion,  and  a  debate  emerged  over 
whether  the  Globe  and  Union-News 
had  needlessly  punished  the  basketball 
players  by  printing  their  names  and 
their  precise  GPAs. 

The  1974  Family  Educational  and 
Privacy  Act  —  known  as  the  Buckley 
Amendment  —  forbids  disclosure  of 


“In  my  judgment,  the  issue  was 
altogether  appropriate  for  the  class  and 
was  handled  in  a  responsible  manner  by 
the  instructor  [Simurda].” 

—  UMass  Journalism  Department 
chair  Howard  Ziff 


academic  records  without  student  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  Department  of  Education  could 
withhold  grants  to  universities  found  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  statute,  although 
there  is  no  law  against  publishing  the 
material. 

UMass  officials  insisted  the  students 
were  private  individuals  who  happen  to 
also  play  basketball.  The  Globe  editors 
argued  that  the  players  were  widely 
known  public  figures  who  appeared  reg¬ 
ularly  on  national  television. 

Smith’s  guest  lecture  added  another 
element  to  that  controversial  debate: 
Did  the  academic  and  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms  enjoyed  by  professors 
outweigh  the  privacy  considerations  of 
students  at  a  university? 

Simurda  said  that,  aside  from  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  distribution  of  the  tran¬ 
scripts,  the  UMass  students  got  a 
chance  to  become  involved  in  a  story  as 
it  was  unfolding. 

“It  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  should  al¬ 
ways  be  doing  in  a  classroom,”  Simurda 
insisted.  “At  one  point,  the  university 
was  saying  that  even  discussing  the 
grades  was  a  technical  violation  of  the 
Buckley  Amendment.  I  never  did  buy 
that.” 

Provost  Crosson  said  it  was  wrong  to 


use  student  transcripts  as  classroom  ex¬ 
hibits. 

“The  issue  at  the  university  was 
whether  a  private  student  document 
was  being  used  in  the  classroom,”  said 
Provost  Crosson,  “and  whether  the  pro¬ 
fessor  knew  about  it  beforehand.” 

Crosson  said  the  UMass  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  student  tran¬ 
scripts  in  Simurda’s  classroom  had 
nothing  to  with  academic  freedom. 

“Professor  Simurda  has  the  right  to 
discuss  anything  he  wants  in  the  class¬ 
room,”  she  said.  “But  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  has  the  right  to  hand  out 
student  grades  in  the  classroom,  even  if 
they  had  been  published  elsewhere.” 

Internal  investigation 

The  university  eventually  decided 
that  Simurda  did  not  know  in  advance 
exactly  what  kind  of  materials  Smith 
had  planned  to  bring  with  him  to  the 
classroom. 

And  Crosson  is  said  to  have  played  a 
key  behind-the-scenes  role  in  getting 
Chancellor  Scott  to  retain  Simurda,  but 
not  until  after  the  classroom  incident 
had  made  headlines  throughout  New 
England. 

Crosson  used  as  ammunition  three 
letters  she  had  received  from  university 
and  public  service  groups,  including  one 
from  Ziff,  the  journalism  department 
chair. 

“In  my  judgment,  the  issue  was  alto¬ 
gether  appropriate  for  the  class  and  was 
handled  in  a  responsible  manner  by  the 
instructor  [Simurda],”  Ziff  said  in  his 
letter  to  Crosson. 

Members  of  the  journalism  faculty 
have  speculated  that  their  defense  of 
Simurda  might  have  cost  them  a 
$75,000  administration  computer  grant. 
Chancellor  Scott  rejected  the  journal¬ 
ism  computer  proposal  after  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  required  faculty  and 
administrative  committees,  and  money 
had  been  set  aside  for  it. 

Scott  said  the  denial  of  the  computer 
grant  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis¬ 
pute. 

“I  do  recall  that  some  money  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  provided  for  a  new  project  in 
journalism,”  Scott  said.  “But  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  whether  that  was  given  or  de¬ 
nied. 

“I  believe  that  we  have  asked  for 
some  changes  in  it,  because  some  key 


(See  Campus  on  page  46) 
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In  a  world  of  fakes  and  forgeries, 
there’s  one  original  no  one  has  been 
able  to  copy-Jeepr 

Jeep,  you  see,  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  Chrysler  Corporation.  And  a 
trademark  is  a  word  or  name  used  to 
identify  the  source  of  a  product.  Which 
means  the  word  Jeep  can  indicate  only 
our  brand.  To  put  it  rather  simply,  a 


sport  utility  vehicle  by  any  other  name 
isn’t  a  Jeep  vehicle. 

Take  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee.  A  vehi¬ 
cle  specifically  designed  for  individuals 
who  desire  the  best  of  both  worlds- 
sophisticated  luxury  and  proven  Jeep 
capability.  There’s  also  Jeep  Cherokee, 
the  classic  expression  of  versatility,  con¬ 
venience,  and  value.  And  Jeep  Wrangler. 


The  legendary  fun  and  freedom  machine 
that  encompasses  all  that  is  Jeep. 

So,  the  next  time  you  see  our  name, 
remember  this:  There  may  be  a  lot  of 
sport  utility  vehicles  on  the  road  today, 
but  there’s  only  one  Jeep?.. 

There’s  Only  One  Jeep:..® 

A  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 


Always  wear  your  seat  belt.  Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


Madigan  named 
CEO  of  Tribune  Co. 

Brumback  will  retire  as  chairman  Dec.  31 


JOHN  W.  MADIGAN  —  Tribune  Co.  president  and  chief 
operating  officer,  who  has  been  heir  apparent  for  the  past 
year  —  will  become  chief  executive  officer  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  company  at  the  end  of  May. 

At  the  company’s  annual  meeting  May  2,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  CEO  Charles  T.  Brumback  announced  he  will 
remain  as  chairman  until  he  retires  Dec.  31.  Brumback,  66, 
has  headed  Tribune  since  January  1993. 

During  his  tenure,  Brumback  pushed  the  Chicago-based 
company  to  expand  beyond  its  venerable  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  properties  into  new  media. 

A  computer  enthusiast  who  was  going  online  back  when 
modems  poked  along  at  300  baud,  Brumback  initiated  Tri¬ 
bune  investments  in  such  cyberspace-based  ventures  as 
America  Online,  Peapod,  Open  Market  Inc.,  Picture  Net¬ 
work  International,  CheckFree  and  StarSight  Telecast. 

Madigan,  who  turns  58  in  June,  declined  interview  re¬ 
quests  to  discuss  his  views  of  Tribune  Co.’s  future. 

Madigan  came  up  the  print  side  of  Tribune  —  and  was  a 
key  executive  in  those  investments  and  the  recent  outright 
purchases  of  three  interactive  media  publishers:  Compton’s 
NewMedia,  Contemporary  Books  and  the  Wright  Group. 

Madigan  was  a  financial  analyst  and  investment  banker 
in  Chicago  before  he  joined  Tribune  Co.  in  1975  as  vice 
president/finance  and  a  member  of  the  board. 

He  was  appointed  executive  vice  president  in  1981  and 
president/CEO  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  newspaper  in  1989. 
He  became  Chicago  Tribune  publisher  the  following  year. 

In  1991  he  was  named  president/CEO  of  the  newly 
formed  Tribune  Newspaper  Company,  which  consisted  of 
the  company’s  six  daily  newspapers  and  its  syndicate.  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services. 

The  group’s  name  was  changed  to  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
in  1993. 

In  other  business  at  the  Tribune  annual  meeting,  stock¬ 
holders  elected  to  the  board  Nancy  Hicks  Maynard,  the  for¬ 
mer  co-owner  with  her  late  husband  Robert  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Maynard  is  president  of  the  consulting  firm  Maynard 
Partners  Inc.  She  was  elected  for  a  three-year  term. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 

N.Y.  Times  Co.  joins 
online  consortium 

TWO  WEEKS  BEHIND  the  pack,  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
has  joined  New  Century  Network  (NCN),  a  consortium  de¬ 
signed  to  create  a  network  of  online  newspapers  on  the  In¬ 
ternet. 

As  announced  April  19  (E&P,  March  4,  pp.  16,  44;  April 
29,  pp.  9-10),  NCN  included  eight  major  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  but  excluded  the  corporate  parent  of  the  Neu>  York 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  5/10/95 

5/3/95 

5/10/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

60.25 

60.875 

50.125 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

6.25 

5.875 

10.25 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  * 

10.00 

10.625 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

85.125 

83.00 

70.25 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.625 

26.25 

29.625 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

.36.125 

34.75 

37.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.625 

53.00 

52.125 

Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NDQ) 

23.75 

23.75 

^i3.25 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

23.125 

23.25 

19.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

54.375 

53.625 

57.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

36.875 

35.75 

35.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.00 

22.375 

22.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

32.125 

33.00 

22.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

37.50 

37.625 

28.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.50 

22.875 

25.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

30.375 

30.375 

21.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ## 

41.75 

42.00 

27.75 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

30.75 

30.375 

27.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  *** 

21.875 

18.875 

21.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

59.375 

59.125 

59.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

262.50 

257.00 

233.00 

*  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Grouf 

i;  adjusted  foi 

■  $7  special 

dividend 

payable  1/3/95 

*  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5l'il94  at  $  1 3 
**  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

5/10/95 

5/3/95 

5/10/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.75 

12.25 

15.00 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

20.50 

19.50 

17.292 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.94 

5.81 

6.53 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.625 

19.625 

18.375 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

44.875 

45.875 

43.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.125 

15.00 

18.625 

Thomson  Ck»rp.  (a) 

18.75 

18.875 

16.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  (Dorp,  (a) 

10.50 

10.875 

15.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.125 

20.75 

24.50 

(a)  Quotes  ate  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  ate  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


Times.  The  Times’  story  on  NCN  quoted  Times  Co.  spokes¬ 
woman  Nancy  Nielsen  as  saying  her  employer  preferred  to 
develop  its  own  Internet  opportunities. 

The  next  week,  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
convention  in  New  Orleans,  NCN  officials  said  the  Times 
had  gotten  the  story  wrong. 

Reporting  May  8  on  the  Times  Co.’s  joining  NCN,  the 
Times  quoted  Nielsen  as  saying,  “The  original  announcement 
was  made  before  we  had  a  chance  to  thoroughly  review  the 
proposal.  Once  we  did,  we  thought  it  was  a  good  fit  for  the 
company.” 

NCN  hopes  to  be  up  and  running  this  year  and  to  get  at 
least  75  papers  on  the  Internet  using  its  standards  within  two 
years.  The  Times  expects  to  be  one  of  the  first  papers  online. 
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Willes  to  succeed 
Erburu  as  CEO 
of  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Joins  the  media  company  from  General  Mills 


MARK  H.  WILLES,  a  General  Mills 
executive  and  former  senior  Federal 
Reserve  official,  has  been  named  chief 
executive  of  Times  Mirror  Co.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  F.  Erburu. 

According  to  an  announcement, 
Willes,  53,  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
will  become  president  and  CEO  June  1 
and  will  take  on  the  title  of  chairman 
when  Erburu  retires  on  Jan.  1,  1996. 

Willes  also  will  become  a  Times 
Mirror  director. 

Erburu,  who  will  be  65  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  plans  to  remain  a  director  of  the 
company,  which  owns  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Newsday,  New  York  Newsday, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  other  business¬ 
es,  including  a  book  publishing  firm, 
cable  television  and  magazines. 

Erburu,  a  lawyer  who  joined  the 
company  in  1961  as  general  counsel. 


has  been  Times  Mirror  president  and 
CEO  since  1974. 

He  succeeded  Otis  Chandler  as 
chairman  in  1986. 

Willes,  an  economist  by  training, 
graduated  from  Columbia  University 
in  New  York  and  received  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Business. 

At  General  Mills,  he  reportedly 
played  a  key  role  in  reversing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  diversification  strategy  and  fo¬ 
cusing  on  its  core  food  products. 

At  35,  he  was  the  youngest  person 
elected  by  the  Federal  Reserve  gover¬ 
nors  to  head  a  district  bank,  the  Feder¬ 
al  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Times, 
Willes  was  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  newspapers,  terming  them  a  “very 
user-friendly,  consumer-friendly  thing. 


They  are  very  easy  to  access.” 

He  said  that  although  Times  Mirror 
is  strong  in  product  development,  its 
future  challenge  will  be  to  develop  new 
and  interesting  products  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  consumers. 

—  M.L.  Stein 

N.D.  first  signer 
of  libel  reform 

NORTH  DAKOTA  IN  April  became 
the  first  state  to  approve  a  new  law  de¬ 
signed  to  take  the  sting  out  of  libel 
penalties. 

Proponents  hope  every  state  will  em¬ 
brace  the  law,  called  the  Uniform  Cor¬ 
rection  Act. 

Gov.  Edward  T.  Schaefer  signed  it 
into  law  April  3,  and  it  takes  effect  Au¬ 
gust  1. 

The  legislation  was  drafted  and 
adopted  in  1993  by  the  Uniform  Law 
Commissioners,  approved  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  last  year  and  then 
introduced  in  the  North  Dakota  Legis¬ 
lature,  where  it  was  supported  by  the 
state’s  media. 

The  law  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  libel  suits  against  the  media, 
lower  damages,  and  cut  legal  costs  — 
all  without  increasing  libel  insurance 
premiums. 


ED  INFORMAnON 
OUT  INSURANCE? 


‘S’!’ 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  III. 
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N  J*  court  shields 
consumer  reporting 

State’s  high  court  upholds  dismissal 
of  libel  suit  over  story  saying 
repair  shop  ‘ripped  off  customers 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

IN  A  DECISION  fortifying  protection 
for  consumer  reporting  in  New  Jersey, 
the  state’s  highest  court  has  upheld  a 
lower  court’s  dismissal  of  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Bergen  County,  N.J., 
Record  over  a  1988  investigative  story 
saying  a  lawn-mower  repair  shop 
“ripped  off”  customers. 

The  appeal  centered  on  whether  the 
alleged  unscrupulous  business  practices 
constituted  a  public  interest.  This 
would  require  the  shop  to  prove  actual 
malice,  a  higher  standard  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  meaning  the  paper  knew  the  story 
was  wrong  or  doubted  it. 

In  a  unanimous  ruling  in  Turf  Lawn 
Mower  Repair  Inc.  vs.  the  Bergen 
Record  Corp.,  the  New  jersey  Supreme 
Court  held  that  when  news  stories 
touch  on  criminal  or  consumer  fraud 
or  a  substantial  regulatory  violation, 
they  become  “of  legitimate  and  com¬ 
pelling  public  concern.”  Therefore 
plaintiffs  must  prove  actual  malice,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  easier  “negligence  stan¬ 


dard”  that  would  normally  apply  to  a 
repair  shop. 

The  Record  said  Turf  deceived  and 
ripped  off  customers,  charged  for  work 
never  done,  billed  for  new  parts  when 
old  parts  were  installed,  and  performed 
unnecessary  work.  The  story  quoted 
former  employees,  customers  and  a 
competitor,  and  cited  tests  the  newspa¬ 
per  conducted  to  prove  unneeded  work 
was  performed. 

The  shop  in  Teaneck  and  owner 
John  L.  Gloria  sued,  alleging  libel,  in¬ 
terference  with  business,  and  emotion¬ 
al  distress. 

The  case  against  the  Record  and  in¬ 
vestigative  editor  Bruce  Locklin  was 
dismissed  before  trial  on  summary 
judgment,  because  the  case  did  not 
meet  the  malice  standard  for  libel. 

The  state’s  appellate  division  upheld 
the  dismissal  on  the  ground  that  the 
sale  of  lawn  mowers  is  of  legitimate 
public  interest,  and  therefore  the  high¬ 
er  burden  of  proof  applies. 

The  state’s  top  court  narrowed  that 
view,  however. 


It  said  most  businesses  and  their 
owners  “are  like  private  persons”  who 
deal  with  “everyday  products  or  ser¬ 
vices  that  do  not  intrinsically  involve  a 
legitimate  public  interest.” 

But,  “seeking  to  balance  a  private 
citizen’s  right  of  privacy  with  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know  of  various  dangers  in 
our  society,”  the  court  held; 

“If  the  article  reads  fairly,  and  — 
drawing  all  reasonable  and  normal  in¬ 
ferences  —  describes  conduct,  activi¬ 
ties  and  events  that  would  lead  an  av¬ 
erage  reader  to  conclude  that  the  own¬ 
er  engaged  in  business  practices  that 
were  unconscionable,  deceptive,  mis¬ 
leading  and  reflecting  bad  faith,  then 
the  actual-malice  standard  would  be 
applicable.” 

It  falls  to  the  court  to  decide  what  is¬ 
sues  are  of  public  interest  if  they  arise 
before  trial,  the  decision  said. 

Turf  has  asked  the  court  to  review  its 
decision. 

Record  attorney  Peter  Banta  called 
the  ruling  “a  significant  expansion  of 
libel  protections”  for  the  state. 

Locklin  said,  “The  good  news  is  the 
court  extended  protection  for  con¬ 
sumer  investigations.  What  this  means 
is  that  if  we  find  hard  evidence  of  fraud 
in  the  private  sector,  we  get  the  same 
protection  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
gives  to  articles  about  public  figures.” 

Judge  to  cops: 

Pay  legal  fees 

A  STATE  JUDGE  has  ordered  two 
Florida  law  enforcement  agencies  to  re¬ 
imburse  a  newspaper  $6,262  for  expens¬ 
es  incurred  when  the  paper  had  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  a  murderer’s  confession 
from  police. 

Judge  Jack  Heflin  in  Shalimar  held 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law  En¬ 
forcement  (FDLE)  responsible  for  95% 
of  the  money  and  charged  the  Okaloosa 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  for  the 
rest. 

The  Northwest  Florida  Daily  News  in 
Fort  Walton  Beach  sued  after  the  police 
refused  last  October  to  turn  over  a  copy 
of  the  confession  of  Frank  Walls,  who 
had  already  been  convicted  of  killing 
three  people  and  was  under  death  sen¬ 
tence  for  one  homicide  when  he  con¬ 
fessed  to  two  more. 
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Heflin  said  the  FDLE,  claiming  it 
needed  confidentiality  to  protect  inves- 
tigations,  directed  the  sheriff’s  depart¬ 
ment  to  refuse  the  newspaper’s  request 
to  see  the  confession  in  the  last  two 
murders. 

The  newspaper  had  asked  for  $10,053, 
but  Heflin  rejected  23  hours  of  legal 
work  as  redundant. 

The  paper  rejected  a  police  settle¬ 
ment  offer  of  $3,750. 

“The  FDLE  wanted  to  throw  a  serial 
killer’s  confession  into  a  black  hole  on 
the  untested  premise  that  somewhere, 
someday,  somehow,  the  information  in 
it  may  help  them  solve  an  unsolved 
crime,”  Daily  News  editor  Tom  Conner 
said.  — AP 

Judge  iambasts 
paper’s  ‘invective’ 
in  N.J.  murder 

A  STATE  JUDGE  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  had 
decided  to  pick  a  jury  from  another 
county  because  Mercer  County  resi¬ 
dents  have  been  exposed  to  a  “stream  of 
invective”  on  the  murder  case  from  the 
Trentonian. 

Judge  Charles  A.  Delehey  agreed 
with  defense  arguments  that  pretrial 
publicity  put  in  jeopardy  Ambrose  A. 
Harris’  ability  to  receive  a  fair  trial  in 
the  1992  kidnapping,  rape  and  murder 
of  a  22-year-old  artist.  Rejecting  a  de¬ 
fense  motion  for  a  change  of  venue, 
Delehey  said  the  trial  would  remain  in 
Trenton,  but  jurors  would  be  selected 
from  neighboring  Hunterdon  County 
and  bused  20  miles  a  day  from  the  court¬ 
house  there. 

The  judge  said  the  paper’s  coverage 
—  referring  to  the  accused  as  a  “mon¬ 
ster,”  “maggot,”  “artist  slayer”  and 
“squirt  boy”  —  “exceeded  the  normal 
bounds  of  reporting  events.” 

“The  T  have  my  rights;  you  have 
none’  policy  of  the  Trentonian  exhibits 
contempt  for  the  defendant’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  and  is  designed  to  evoke  the 
community’s  most  visceral  responses,” 
Delehey  said. 

Trentonian  publisher  H.L.  Schwartz 
111  defended  the  coverage,  saying,  “The 
judge  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  And 
thank  God  that,  because  of  the  First 
Amendment,  it  is  only  an  opinion. 
Who  is  this  judge  —  or  any  other  judge, 
for  that  matter  —  to  say  when  a  news¬ 
paper  should  soften  its  coverage? 

“The  judge  has  to  look  out  for  the 
guy’s  rights,”  the  publisher  declared, 
“but  we  don’t?”  — AP 


Employees  sue 
to  buy  Va.  paper 

IN  A  RUNNING  battle  for  control  of 
the  Danville  (Va.)  Register  &  Bee,  em¬ 
ployees  have  sued  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  for  not  selling 
the  paper  to  them. 

The  bank  is  the  executor  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  E.  Stuart  James  Grant,  who  died 
in  1990,  leaving  the  paper  to  nine  char¬ 
ities  and  schools. 

In  a  suit  filed  in  federal  court  in 
Roanoke,  the  employees,  claiming  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  pension  rights  and  disre¬ 
gard  for  a  matriarch’s  dying  wishes,  are 
trying  to  block  the  bank  from  selling  to 
anybody  but  an  employee  stock  owner¬ 
ship  plan  (ESOP). 

The  employees  claim  Grant  “was 
adamant  in  her  desire  to  sell  the  stock 
of  the  company  to  its  employees  upon 
her  death,  and  the  bank,  as  executor 
and  trustee,  has  been  fully  aware  of  this 
desire  at  all  times.” 

The  bank’s  president,  Charles  Ma¬ 
jors,  said,  “We  have  acted  properly,  and 
we  believe  the  court  will  agree.” 

The  bank  is  preparing  to  seek  sealed 
bids  for  the  paper,  circulation  24,000 
daily,  27,000  Sunday,  after  several  earli¬ 
er  agreements  fell  through.  In  one,  the 
bank  had  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  sell 
to  the  ESOP,  and  in  another  to  Charles 
A.  Womack  Jr.,  who  publishes  weeklies. 

Still  another  deal,  last  August,  called 
for  the  ESOP  to  buy  a  majority  of  the 
paper,  and  an  investment  group  led  by 


Womack  to  buy  the  rest.  That  plan  was 
scuttled  when  Attorney  General  James 
Gilmore  111  intervened  in  January  and 
questioned  whether  it  served  the  best 
interests  of  Grant’s  beneficiaries. 

The  employees’  suit  came  after  about 
90  of  the  paper’s  118  employees  signed 
a  petition.  Joining  them  are  ESOP 
trustees  Robert  T.  Vaughan  Jr.,  a  local 
lawyer,  and  Henry  I.  Slayton  Jr.,  a 
friend  of  the  late  publisher. 

Reporter  jailed 

A  DECATUR  (ALA.)  Daily  reporter 
was  released  after  spending  three  nights 
in  jail  for  a  contempt-of-court  citation, 
issued  while  he  was  covering  news  in  a 
courtroom. 

Seth  Blomeley  was  cited  for  leaving  a 
courtroom,  despite  a  judge’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  to  follow  a  convicted  murderer 
who  was  removed  after  overturning  a 
table.  He  served  as  a  jail  trusty  during 
the  day  and  worked  in  the  county  li¬ 
cense  commissioner’s  office.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  April  20. 

Blomeley  will  received  the  Alabama 
Associated  Press  Association’s  commu¬ 
nity  service  award  for  his  coverage  of 
the  backlog  in  the  Morgan  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  system. 

“We  are  proud  of  Seth  and  proud  of 
the  work  he  did  covering  our  court  sys¬ 
tem,”  executive  editor  Tom  Wright  said. 

The  newspaper  appealed  the  convic¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  upheld  by  the  state  ap¬ 
peals  court.  —  AP 
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■Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Eric  Wynn 


Linda  Wienandt 


Jill  Riddle 


Eric  Wynn,  circulation  manager  at 
the  Bakersfield  Californian,  has  been 
appointed  single-copy  circulation  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Jon  Rook,  former  advertising  director 
at  the  Sacramento  Union,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  sales  manager  of  the 
PennySaver  office  in  Stockton,  Calif. 

Phyllis  Vnquero,  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  out  of  the  San  Diego  North 
County  office,  was  promoted  to  region¬ 
al  sales  manager  in  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Jill  RIddIo,  vice  president  of  Events 
Marketing,  Bingham  Farms,  Mich.,  has 
been  appointed  event  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  Detroit  Newspapers. 

Linda  Wienandt,  lifestyle  editor  at 
the  Austin  (Texas)  American-States- 
man,  has  been  named  metro  editor  at 
the  Bakersfield  Californian. 

Marcella  Anthony,  retail  adver¬ 


tising  manager  at  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee,  was  named  display  ad  manager. 

Pat  Nolan,  educational  services 
coordinator  at  the  Californian,  was 
named  features  editor. 

Cheryl  Ferre  ira,  44,  publisher  of  the 
York  County  Star,  Kennebunk,  Maine, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the  Mar¬ 
co  Eagle,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

Steve  Rage,  44,  group  director  for 
new  media  in  the  New  York  Times  In¬ 
formation  Services  Group,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president,  strategy 
and  new  business  development. 

Al  Autry,  retail  sales  manager  at  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  ad  manager/classified. 

Cindy  Veshurg,  retail  sales  super¬ 
visor,  was  named  retail  sales  manager. 

Gary  Lunsford,  major  accounts 
manager,  was  appointed  retail  sales 
manager. 


Lisa  Smith-Hawkins,  retail  ac¬ 
count  manager  at  the  Bee,  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  major  accounts  manager. 

Sheri  Jones,  makeup  coordinator, 
was  named  national  advertising  sales 
assistant. 

Michelle  Stevenson,  promotion 
coordinator,  becomes  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

Gregory  E.  Brock,  on  the  news  desk 
at  the  Washington  Post,  has  been 
named  a  copy  editor  on  the  national 
desk  of  the  New  York  Times. 

A.  Tllden  Leigh  Jr.,  business  sys¬ 
tems  manager  for  Kraft  General  Foods 
in  Northfield,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
chief  information  officer  at  Morris 
Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Catherine  Zalser,  entertainment 
editor  at  the  Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.,  has 
been  named  lifestyle  editor. 

Ren  Sawyer,  47,  publisher  of  the 
Leesburg,  Fla.,  Daily  Commercial,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

John  A.  (Jack)  Williams,  44,  sen¬ 
ior  vice  president  of  marketing  and 
president  of  the  new  business  division 
of  the  Seattle  Times  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  of  business  de¬ 
velopment  in  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  News¬ 
paper  Division. 

Lee  Smith,  32,  a  contributing  editor 
to  the  literary  magazine  Open  City  and 
an  editorial  adviser  to  the  Reader’s 
Catalog,  has  been  appointed  literary 
editor  at  the  weekly  Village  Voice,  New 
York  City. 
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N.Y»  Daily  News  departs 
its  namesake  building 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  Building  in  New 
York  City  is  looking  for  a  new  name, 
and  big  tenant,  now  that  the  Daily 
News  has  abandoned  the  landmark  art 
deco  building  on  East  42nd  Street  for 
presumably  less  expensive  quarters 
across  town. 

The  newspaper  expected  to  com¬ 
plete  the  move,  from  220  E.  42nd 
Street  to  450  W.  33rd  St.  in  mid-May. 

The  move  includes  500  people, 
thousands  of  cardboard  boxes  and 
some  four  million  photographs.  The 
News  is  going  from  130,000  square  feet 
on  I'/i  floors  to  112,000  square  feet  on 
one  floor  in  a  newer  building. 

The  tabloid  found  a  new  home  after 
failing  to  reach  terms  with  LaSalle 
Partners,  which  manages  the  Daily 
News  Building,  to  extend  a  2‘/2-year 
lease  that  expires  July  31. 

The  issue  for  both  sides  was  money, 
said  Barbara  Winter,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  LaSalle.  She  said  the  News 
“was  very  much  driven  by  financial 
considerations.  Two-twenty  East  Forty- 
Second  is  a  prime  midtown  building 
and  our  price  was  very  competitive  but 
it  wasn’t  low  enough  for  the  Daily 
News.” 

The  37-story  News  building  —  fea¬ 
turing  a  17-foot,  gold-colored  globe  in 
the  lobby  and  a  towering  bas  relief 
tribute  to  the  common  people  who 
read  the  paper  carved  into  the  facade 
—  was  built  in  1930.  Its  architects, 
John  Mead  Howels  and  Raymond 
Hood,  designed  the  Tribune  Tower  in 
Chicago  for  Tribune  Co.  The  company 
owned  the  News  until  1991,  when  a  vi¬ 
olent  strike  that  nearly  killed  the  paper 
forced  Tribune  to  unload  the  financial¬ 
ly  troubled  tab  on  British  publisher 
Robert  Maxwell  rather  than  close  it. 

Acquired  in  1993  from  bankruptcy 
by  Mortimer  Zuckerman,  who  also 
owns  real  estate  and  L/.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  and  Fred  Drasner,  the 
News  is  building  a  $150-million  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.  Plans  call 
for  nine  new  Goss  Newsliner  presses  to 
start  up  in  December,  heralding  a  new 
era  of  color  printing  for  the  75-year-old 
tabloid.  The  News  stopped  printing  in 


the  Daily  News  Building  in  the  1980s 
and  currently  prints  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  Kearny,  N.J. 

The  new  headquarters  are  wired  for 
technology.  Workers  sit  on  a  raised 
floor  18  inches  above  miles  of  cables. 
The  building  is  equipped  with  a  back¬ 
up  power  supply  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  News  is  displaying  famous  front 
pages  in  the  new  building’s  lobby  and 
is  planning  a  minimuseum  of  its  histor¬ 
ical  artifacts. 

In  1982,  the  News  sold  its  namesake 
building  to  a  partnership  in  which  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  holds  a  minority  stake,  and  a 
group  of  pension  funds  own  the  major¬ 
ity.  Since  then,  the  newspaper  has 
leased  its  space,  now  about  10%  of  the 
building. 

Winter  said  the  owners  of  the  Daily 
News  Building  are  asking  $28  per 
square  foot,  or  more  than  $3.6  million 


a  year,  for  the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  newspaper,  and  the  building  could 
be  renamed  in  honor  of  a  new  tenant. 

She  said  the  parting  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  was  not  acrimonious  and  wished 
the  News  well  in  its  new  home. 

The  Daily  News  Building’s  more 
than  50  tenants  include  Tribune  Co.’s 
New  York  properties,  WPIX-TV  and 
WQCD-FM,  which  are  expanding 
their  offices,  and  Crain  Communica¬ 
tions’  New  York  operations.  Ad  Age 
and  Crain’s  New  York  Business  maga¬ 
zines. 

After  the  New  York  Times  covered 
the  move  in  a  big  feature  story  May  4, 
the  News  issued  a  press  release  trum¬ 
peting  the  change  as  “yet  another 
demonstration  of  their  [co-publishers 
Zuckerman  and  Drasner]  commitment 
to  providing  consumers  with  the  best 
possible  quality  of  product.” 

Kan.  paper  goes  a.m. 

THE  JOURNAL-WORLD  of  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan.,  in  the  fall  will  become  a 
morning  paper,  after  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  publishing  afternoons.  —  AP 


Selling  ads 
that  sell  cars. 

Brian  Vaillancourt,  advertising 
director  of  the  Yakima  (WA) 
Herald-Republic,  was  stonewalled 
in  his  efforts  to  increase  a  local 
auto  dealer’s  advertising  contract. 
Due  to  an  ad  agency  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  dealer  was  hesitant  to 
increase  his  advertising. 

Brian  hired  Pulse  Research  to  con¬ 
duct  an  auto  purchasing  analysis, 
and  once  the  auto  dealer  reviewed  the  Pulse  survey  results,  Brian  says,  “we  got 
immediate  confirmation  that  things  would  change.  Two  days  later,  the  agency 
requested  a  new  annual  contract  for  the  auto  dealer,  which  amounted  to  a  three¬ 
fold  increase  over  the  last  contract.” 

Pulse  Research  provides  information  that  works! 

Put  Pulse  to  work  for  you. 

Call  1-800-574-3703 
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again  stinging 
newspapers 


Phony  classified  ad  invoices  bill 
newspapers  for  ads  run  in  their  own  papers 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THEY’RE  BA-A-A-A-A-CK. 

It  appears  the  same  con  artists  who 
victimized  newspaper  advertisers  with 
bogus  classified  ad  invoices  —  a  boiler- 
room  operation  that  postal  authorities 
thought  they  had  shut  down  last  fall  — 
are  again  plying  their  trade. 

If  it  is  the  same  crew  —  and  the 
forms  are  virtually  identical  to  those 
used  by  Employment  Classifieds  in  the 
previous  scheme  —  it  is  still  making 
the  same  stupid  mistakes. 

In  the  past  couple  of  months,  the 
Daily  Herald  of  Arlington  Heights,  Ill., 
has  received  more  than  20  bogus  in¬ 
voices  for  ads  the  newspaper  ran  in  its 
own  classifieds. 

One,  sent  in  early  March,  came  from 
something  called  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Services  of  Henderson,  Nev. 

Another  20  arrived  a  few  weeks  lat¬ 
er  from  Employment,  which  gives  its 
address  as  2440  16th  St.,  No.  141,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 

Directory  assistance  in  both  cities 
said  there  was  no  listing  for  the  compa¬ 
nies. 

“I  presume  they  just  open  up  at  an¬ 
other  city  when  they  get  shut  down,” 
said  Robert  F.  Donahue,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/treasurer  of  the  Daily  Herald. 

With  the  fervor  of  a  dedicated  insect 
exterminator,  Donahue  has  been  fight¬ 
ing  these  bogus  invoicing  schemes  for 
several  years. 

Oddly,  the  suburban  Chicago  daily 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  target  of  the 
West  Coast  scammers. 

“All  I  can  do  is  keep  alerting  peo¬ 
ple,”  Donahue  said. 

Advertising  agencies  who  work  with 


Herald  of  Arlington  Heights,  III.,  has 
received  more  than  20  bogus  invoices, 
like  the  one  above,  for  ads  the  newspaper 
ran  in  its  (Hvn  classifieds. 


the  Daily  Herald  have  become  so  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  schemes  they  are  no 
longer  fooled,  Donahue  says. 

But  he  adds  that  he  worries  about 
infrequent  advertisers  who  very  easily 
could  confuse  the  bogus  invoices  with 
the  real  things. 

As  in  past  incarnations,  the  form 
used  by  San  Francisco-based  Employ¬ 
ment  looks  at  first  glance  like  the  in¬ 
voice  for  an  ad  placed  in  a  newspaper. 
The  date  the  ad  ran  in  a  legitimate  pa¬ 
per  is  noted,  as  well  as  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  classified. 

In  tightly  packed  print,  the  form 
says,  “This  is  not  a  bill.  This  is  a  solic¬ 
itation.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to 


pay  the  amount  stated  above  unless 
you  accept  this  offer.” 

This  form  is  still  confusing,  but  con¬ 
siderably  more  readable  than  the  in¬ 
voice  used  by  Employment  Classifieds, 
which  was  an  eye-straining  mass  of  yel¬ 
low  and  light  blue. 

As  in  previous  scams,  the  Employ¬ 
ment  form  explains  —  in  extremely 
light  type  appearing  on  the  back  — 
that  the  company  prints  5,000  copies 
of  a  publication  which  it  says  is  distrib¬ 
uted  to  “major-city  public  libraries, 
universities,  employment  agencies  and 
subscribers.” 

The  Daily  Herald’s  Donahue  or¬ 
dered  one  the  other  day  and  received  a 
tabloid  of  perhaps  200  to  300  pages 
packed  with  classified  ads  that  appar¬ 
ently  were  clipped  from  newspapers, 
pasted  onto  forms  and  reproduced. 

Though  the  publication  is  real,  its 
utility  is,  to  be  kind,  dubious. 

Donahue  notes  that  one  “solicita¬ 
tion”  it  received  referred  to  the  ad  the 
paper  ran  for  part-time  bundle  catch¬ 
ers  in  its  mailroom. 

“It  would  be  kind  of  useless  for  the 
Daily  Herald  to  advertise  for  a  bundle 
catcher  in  San  Francisco,”  Donahue 
said. 

Buffalo  News 
rewards  classified 
advertisers 

A  NEW  PROMOTION  at  the  Buffalo 
News  offers  private-party  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  discounted  admission  to  an 
area  amusement  park  and  the  county 
fair. 

The  News  is  making  available  to  all 
“Best  Buy”  advertisers  a  discounted 
day  pass  to  Fantasy  Island  Theme  Park, 
an  area  recreation  spot.  Also  offered  is 
a  discount  voucher  for  the  August  Erie 
County  Fair. 

The  Best  Buy  package  consists  of  a 
minimum  three  lines  for  14  days,  at  a 
cost  of  $27.50,  with  a  free  7  days  if  the 
merchandise  has  not  been  sold. 

The  current  promotion  will  run 
through  July  31,  and  half-page,  vertical 
in-paper  ads  will  run  in  the  newspaper 
to  promote  the  offer. 

The  Buffalo  News  is  running  the 
promotion  to  increase  linage  of  its  pri¬ 
vate-party  classified  ads. 
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Animal  rights  group^s 
ad  rejected  by 
Pennsylvania  daily 

Pottsville  Republican  is  the  lone 
paper  to  reject  the  ad  thus  far 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  has 
refused  to  print  an  advertisement  that 
was  submitted  by  an  animal  rights 
group,  calling  the  ad  “unacceptable  for 
publication.” 

The  “Open  letter  to  Schuylkill 
County  residents”  was  produced  by  the 
Fund  for  Animals  (FFA),  a  national 
nonprofit  group  based  in  New  York 
City.  Heidi  Prescott,  national  director, 
said  that  the  ad  was  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  debate  about  the  county’s  La¬ 
bor  Day  pigeon  shoot  —  an  annual 
event  in  which  thousands  of  pigeons 
are  released  from  boxes  and  fired  upon 
at  close  range. 

The  ad  was  headlined  “Violence  is 
NOT  for  the  Birds”  and  featured  a 
photo  of  one  of  the  event’s  participants 
holding  a  bird’s  head  in  one  hand  and 
the  body  in  the  other.  Copy  in  the  ad 
urged  residents  to  write  to  their  legisla¬ 
tors,  asking  them  to  support  a  ban  on 
the  event. 

“Thousands  of  living,  feeling  ani¬ 
mals  are  suffering  in  Schuylkill  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  you  can  help  stop  the  cruelty,” 
read  the  ad.  “You  would  be  outraged  if 
it  was  your  dog  or  cat.  Enough  is 
enough!” 

Prescott  said  that,  initially,  the  ad 
department  of  the  Republican  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  certain  phrases  in  the  ad 
—  including  “drunk  spectators,”  “vio¬ 
lent  nature”  and  “full-time  pigeon 
shoot  protectors.” 

Although  the  FFA  offered  to  change 
the  wording  of  the  ad  and  black  out 
the  face  of  the  shoot  participant,  the 
ad  was  still  rejected.  The  FFA  has  re¬ 
quested  a  copy  of  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  acceptance  policy,  but,  as  of 
E&P's  deadline,  had  not  received  any 
statement  from  the  Republican. 

Henry  Nice,  advertising  director  for 
the  Republican,  refused  to  comment  on 


VKHfNCE  IS  NOT  FOR  THE  BIROS 


The  controversial  ad 


the  situation,  other  than  to  say  that 
the  ad  was  “not  acceptable  for  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Uzal  Martz  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Republican,  said,  “Our 
policy  is  not  to  discuss  the  reasons  for 
accepting  or  rejecting  an  ad  with  any¬ 
one.” 

The  FFA  has  placed  similar  ads  in 
the  Philidelphia  Inquirer  and  in  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot'News.  The 
text  in  all  of  the  ads  is  similar,  al¬ 
though  in  the  Inquirer  and  Patriot' 
News  ads,  the  photo  of  the  participant 
holding  the  decapitated  bird  has  been 
replaced  with  a  picture  of  a  dog  and 
live  birds. 

Other  ads  are  scheduled  to  run  in 
Pennsylvania  newspapers,  but,  so  far, 
the  Republican  is  the  only  one  to  reject 
the  ad,  Prescott  said. 

“The  Pottsville  Republican  is  appar¬ 


ently  protecting  its  neighborhood  pi¬ 
geon  shoot  from  public  criticism,” 
Prescott  said.  “One  would  think  that  a 
newspaper  would  respect  the  First 
Amendment  right  of  free  speech,  since 
newspapers  rely  on  that  same  right  for 
their  livelihood. 

“It  is  especially  appalling  that  the 
Republican’s  president  and  publisher 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
NAA  [Newspaper  Association  of 
America],”  she  added.  “Any  reputable 
news  organization  would  oppose  the 
stifling  of  free  expression.” 

Larry  Dodge,  ad  director  of  the  Pa- 
triot-News,  said  that  the  ad  was  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question. 

“There  was  nothing  new  in  the  ad 
that  hadn’t  already  been  reported  in 
the  media,”  Dodge  said.  “It  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  object  to  what  we  have 
covered  in  news.” 

Utah  papers 
in  electronic 
classified  deal 

THE  UTAH  PRESS  Association 
(UPA)  and  its  51  members  have  joined 
with  GeoTel  Corp.  to  bring  a  statewide 
and  national  electronic  classified  ser¬ 
vice  to  Utah  newspaper  subscribers. 

According  to  UPA,  the  ADZ  system 
developed  by  GeoTel  will  bring  buyers 
and  sellers  together  via  a  toll-free  800 
phone  number,  which  will  be  advertised 
in  member  papers. 

UPA  media  coordinator  Scott  Ockey 
said,  “Callers  will  reach  an  operator, 
not  a  machine.”  He  explained  that  an 
operator  will  assist  callers  in  their 
search  for  items.  “If  someone  wants  to 
find  a  bicycle  for  under  $500,  the  opera¬ 
tor  will  begin  the  search,”  Ockey  added. 
Would-be  buyers  can  get  actual  classi¬ 
fieds  they  request  by  fax,  mail  and 
eventually  e-mail,  he  said. 

“No  caller  wants  to  listen  to  or  can 
jot  down  100  car  listings  from  a  talking 
computer,”  Ockey  observed. 

GeoTel,  based  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  is 
headed  by  Richard  N.  Ward,  a  former 
newspaper  publisher. 

“We  are  very  excited  to  be  part  of 
this  national  service,”  said  UPA  execu¬ 
tive  director  Janice  Keller.  “With  Geo- 
Tel’s  mass  communication  expertise  in 
setting  up  the  worldwide  Desert  Storm 
hot  lines,  the  company  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  to  help  newspapers  be¬ 
come  major  players  in  the  emerging 
world  of  cyberspace.” 
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The  Best 
Newspaper 
Promotions 

Verdens  Gang  of  Oslo,  Norway,  wins  best  in  show  in  the 
60th  annual  INMA/E&P  Awards  competition;  Providence  Journal, 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian  each  win  four  first  prizes 


VERDENS  GANG,  OSLO,  Norway, 
won  the  best  in  show  award  in  the 
60th  annual  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association/Editor  &.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Awards  Competition. 

The  Miami  Herald/El  Nuevo  Herald 
won  for  best  graphic  design,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post'Gazette  took  the  best 
in  copywriting  award. 

Verdens  Gang  was  chosen  out  of  75 
first-prize  winners  in  19  categories. 

Each  category  was  divided  into  four 
circulation  groups:  under  50,000; 
50,000  to  100,000;  100,000  to  200,000; 
and  over  200,000. 

The  entries  competed  for  first-place 
recognition  and  a  certificate  of  merit 
in  each  circulation  group. 

In  addition  to  the  Best  in  Show 
award,  Verdens  Gang  won  first  prize  in 
two  categories,  as  well  as  a  certificate 
of  merit. 

Other  big  winners  included; 

The  Providence  Journal,  which  won 
four  first-place  awards  and  a  certificate 
of  merit,  as  did  the  Olympian, 


This  ad  won  the  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News  a  first'place  award  in  the 
Newspaper  in  Education  category  for 
newspapers  with  circulation  100,000 
to  200,000. 


This  ad  won  the  Miami  Herald/El 
Nuevo  Herald  the  Best  in  Qraphic 
Design  award  and  also  captured  a 
certificate  of  merit  in  the  In-Paper 
Promotion  category  for  newspapers 
over  200,000  circulation. 


Olympia,  Wash. 

The  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  and 
the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  won 
first-place  awards  in  three  categories. 

The  Pantagraph,  Bloomington  Ill.; 
Leader-Post,  Regina,  Saskatchewan; 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  and 
Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  all  won  two  first-place  awards  and 
one  certificate  of  merit. 

The  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  won  a 
first-place  award  in  one  category  and 


was  awarded  four  certificates  of  merit. 

The  State,  Columbia,  S.C.,  took  one 
first-place  honor  and  two  certificates  of 
merit. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  award¬ 
ed  three  certificates  of  merit;  Orlando 
Sentinel  won  four  certificates  of  merit. 

The  judges  for  the  competition  were 
Lou  Allison,  senior  group  creative  di¬ 
rector  for  Tracy-Locke,  Dallas;  Terry 
Bergen,  promotion  and  public  affairs 
director,  the  Gazette,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  Keith  Borshak,  art  director,  Tra- 
cy-Locke;  Pat  Burnagiel,  advertising  di¬ 
rector/sales  planning  and  operations, 
Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y. 

Also  on  the  panel:  David  Culp,  cre¬ 
ative  group  head  writer,  the  Richards 
Group,  Dallas;  Bob  Dennard,  presi¬ 
dent,  Dennard  Creative,  Dallas;  Diane 
Fannon,  vice  president,  the  Image 
Bank,  Irving,  Texas;  Bernie  Gerstlauer, 
assistant  promotion  director.  Fort 
Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram;  Salma 
Gottfried,  director  of  public  relations 
and  advertising,  Loews  Anatole  Hotel, 


This  ad  won  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  a 
certificate  of  merit  in  the  Newspaper  in 
Education  category  for  newspapers  with 
circulation  over  200,000. 
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These  ads  won  Verdens  Qang  the  Best  of  Show  Award  and  also  won  a  first-place 
prize  in  the  In-Paper  Promotion  category  for  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
over  200,000. 


This  ad  won  the  Orlando  Sentinel  a 
first-place  award  in  the  In-Paper 
Promotion  category  for  newspapers 
with  over  200,000  circulation. 


Dallas;  and  Clay  Hudson,  senior 
writer,  Tracy-Locke. 


This  creative  advertising  showcase  won 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis 
News  a  first-place  award  in  the  Public 
Relations  Programs  and  Events  catego¬ 
ry  for  newspapers  with  over  200,000 
circulation. 


Also:  Barbara  Hyman,  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer,  Hopkins  &.  Associates,  Dallas; 
Cheryl  Lewis,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Dallas  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau;  Molly  McLaren,  senior  writer, 
Tracy-Locke;  Patricia  Porter,  executive 
director,  Dallas  Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts;  and  Ann  Roznovsky,  mar¬ 
keting  director,  Waco  (Texas)  Tribune- 
Herald. 

Also:  Diane  Seimetz,  associate  cre¬ 
ative  director,  Temberlin  McClain, 
Dew  Airport,  Texas;  Lee  Slaton,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  public  relations, 
the  Container  Store  Inc.,  Dallas; 
Randy  Swift,  senior  vice  president,  Na- 
tionsbank,  Dallas;  Brad  Thomas,  presi¬ 
dent,  Events  Inc.,  Dallas;  Jami  Van- 
Camp,  vice  president  and  manager  of 
marketing  communications,  Comerica 


This  ad  won  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record  a  first-place  award  in  the 
Audiotex  category  for  newspapers 
circulation  50,000  to  100,000. 


Bank-Texas,  Dallas;  and  Andrea  Wagn¬ 
er,  promotions/marketing  manager, 
Denton  (Texas)  Record-Chronicle. 

Also:  Bobbie  Wallace,  advertising 
manager,  Metrocel  Cellular,  Dallas; 
Bob  Wasinger,  promotion  manager, 
Dallas  Morning  News;  Barbara  Wells, 
research  director,  Dallas  Morning 
News;  and  David  Wilgus,  associate  cre¬ 
ative  director/art  director,  Temberlin 
McClain,  Dew  Airport,  Texas. 

A  complete  listing  of  the  winners 
appears  on  pages  30-34. 

Winning  newspapers  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  their  achievements  at  a  lun¬ 
cheon  during  the  annual  INMA  con¬ 
ference  being  held  this  week  in  Boston. 
On  display  during  the  conference  will 
be  the  best  of  the  entries  in  this  year’s 
competition. 


Mercury  News 
series  translated 
in  Vietnamese 

A  THREE-PART  series  by  Kristin 
Huckshorn,  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
correspondent  in  Vietnam,  also  was 
translated  into  Vietnamese  in  the  paper 
for  the  90,000  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
namese-American  residents  in  its  circu¬ 
lation  area. 

The  series,  entitled  “Vietnam’s  New 
Revolution,”  was  written  to  mark  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War.  Huckshorn,  according  to  the 
Mercury  News,  is  the  only  reporter  as¬ 
signed  to  Vietnam  by  an  American 
newspaper. 

Noting  that  the  Mercury  News  previ¬ 
ously  had  translated  some  stories  into 
Spanish,  executive  editor  Jerry  Ceppos 
told  readers  in  a  column:  “If  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News  doesn’t  make  the  effort  to 
communicate  with  significant  numbers 
of  residents  who  want  to  read  —  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  information  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  and  can’t  be  found  elsewhere  — 
we’ll  certainly  fail  as  a  community 
builder.” 

Huckshorn,  who  reported  from  Ho 
Chi  Minh  City  and  roamed  the  coun¬ 
tryside  for  the  series,  stressed  that  an¬ 
cient  ways  of  life  there  are  giving  way  to 
a  modern  age. 

Subjects  discussed  included  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Western-educated  children 
of  the  first  Vietnam  War  refugees,  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  as  a  “new  elite”  by 
building  small  business  empires  and 
working  for  foreign  firms. 
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Category  #  1  In-Paper  Promotion:  Circulation 


Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000  I 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Olympian,  Olympia,  WA 

The  Times  Leader,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA 

Lexington  Herald-Leader, 

Lexington,  KY 

Verdens  Gang,  Oslo,  Norway 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Puget  Sound  Business  Journal, 

Seattle,  WA 

The  Register-Guard,  Eugene,  OR 

Lexington  Herald-Leader 

Lexington,  KY 

The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  FL  ; 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  ] 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  1 

Providence,  R1 

Category  #  2  In-Paper  Promotion:  Advertising 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Gaston  Gazette,  Gastonia,  NC 

Portland  Press  Herald/Maine  Sunday 
Telegram,  Portland,  ME 

The  News  Tribune,  Tacoma,  WA 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  Orlando,  R  ; 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Victoria  Advocate,  Victoria,  TX 

The  Ottawa  Sun,  Ottawa, 

ON.,  Canada 

The  Greenville  News/Greenville 

Piedmont,  Greenville,  SC 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  &  Post, 

Cincinnati,  OH  • 

Category  #  3  In-Papet  Promotion:  Public  Relations  ■ 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  News  Herald,  Panama  City,  FL 

The  Times  Leader,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA 

Tribune  Newspapers,  Mesa,  AZ 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 

Providence,  R1 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Southeast  Missourian, 

Cape  Girardeau,  MO 

The  Columbian,  Vancouver,  WA 

The  State,  Columbia,  SC 

San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Category  #  4  In-Paper  Promotion:  Editorial 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  SC 

Statesman  Journal,  Salem,  OR 

Gazette  Telegraph, 

Colorado  Springs,  CO 

San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Post  Register,  Idaho  Falls,  ID 

The  Idaho-Statesman,  Boise,  ID 

journal  Star,  Peoria,  IL 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

St.  Louis,  MO 
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Category  #  5  Printed  Materials;  Circulation 

Under  50,000  50,000-100,000  100,000-200,000  Over  200,000 

First  Place  First  Place  First  Place  First  Place 

Centre  Daily  Times,  The  Bakersfield  Californian,  The  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 

State  College,  PA  Bakersfield,  CA  ON.,  Canada  Providence,  R1 

Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Dominion  Post,  The  Advocate/Greenwich  Time,  The  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Morgantown,  WV  Stamford,  CT  ON.,  Canada  Philadelphia,  PA 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  Orlando,  FL 
The  Tampa  Tribune,  Tampa,  FL 

Category  #  6  Printed  Materials:  Advertising 

Under  50,000  50,000-100,000  100,000-200,000  Over  200,000 

First  Place  First  Place  First  Place  First  Place 

The  Times,  Gainesville,  G  A  The  Register-Guard,  Eugene,  OR  T ribune  Newspapers,  Mesa,  AZ  Las  Vegas  Review-journal, 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit 

Telegraph  Herald,  Dubuque,  lA  The  Pantagraph,  Bloomington,  IL  The  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  The  Vancouver  Sun/The  Province, 

ON.,  Canada  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

The  Sacramento  Bee, 

Sactamento,  CA 
The  Palm  Beach  Post, 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL 

Category  #  7  Printed  Materials:  Public  Relations 

Under  50,000  50,000-100,000  100,000-200,000  Over  200,000 

First  Place  First  Place  First  Place  First  Place 

The  Gaston  Gazette,  Gastonia,  NC  Billings  Gazette,  Billings,  MT  Thomson  LA  News  Group,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 

Pasadena,  CA  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Times,  Gainesville,  GA  The  News-Tribune,  Woodbridge,  N]  La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  CA  The  Buffalo  News,  Buffalo,  NY 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel, 

Milwaukee,  W1 

Category  #  8  Radio  Promotion 

Under  50,000  50,000-100,000  100,000-200,000  Over  200,000 

First  Place  First  Place  First  Place  First  Place 

The  Olympian,  Olympia  WA  The  Portland  Newspapers,  The  Spokesman-Review,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 

Portland,  ME  Spokane,  WA  Providence,  R1 

Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit 

None  Awarded  None  Awarded  Gazette  Telegraph,  The  Toronto  Sun,  Toronto, 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  ON.,  Canada 
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Category  #  9  Television  Promotion 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

A1  Dia,  San  Jo&,  Costa  Rica 

The  Trentonian,  Trenton,  Nj 

The  Spokesman-Review, 

Spokane,  WA 

Star-Tribune,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

A1  Dia,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise,  ID 

La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Verdens  Gang,  Oslo,  Norway 

Philadelphia  Inquirer/Daily  News, 
Philadelphia,  PA 

Category  #10  Outdoor/Point'ofPurchase/Display 


Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Olympian,  Olympia,  WA 

Daily  Southtown,  Chicago,  IL 

Tribune-Review,  Greensburg,  PA 

Verdens  Gang,  Oslo,  Norway 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit  i 

The  New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  NM 

Belleville  News-Democrat, 

Belleville,  IL 

The  News  Tribune,  Tacoma,  WA 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  | 

Columbus,  OH  1 

Category  #11  Multi-Media  Promotion 


Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place  ! 

Diario  La  Prensa, 

San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras 

Courier-Post,  Cherry'  Hill,  Nj 

The  State,  Columbia,  SC 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  | 

Providence,  R1  1 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit  ' 

The  Olympian,  Olympia,  WA 

The  Courier-News,  Bridgewater,  Nj 

The  Financial  Post,  Toronto, 

ON.,  Canada 

The  Boston  Globe,  Boston,  MA 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  Orlando,  FL 

Category  #12  Newspaper  Research/Data  Books 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

San  Francisco  Business  Times, 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Pensacola  News  journal, 

Pensacola,  FL 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers, 

Fort  Wayne,  IN 

Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  TX 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Corvallis  GaKtte-Times, 

Gold  Coast  Bulletin,  Gold  Coast, 

The  Financial  Post,  Toronto, 

The  Montreal  Gazette,  Montreal, 

Corvallis,  OR 

Queensland,  Australia 

ON.,  Canada 

QUE,  Canada 
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Category  #13  Advertising  Sales  Presentation 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

None  Awarded 

The  Leader  Post,  Regina, 

De  Gelderlander,  Nijmegen, 

Austin  American-Statesman, 

SK,  Canada 

The  Netherlands 

Austin,  TX 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

None  Awarded 

Bucks  County  Courier, 

The  Greenville  News/Greenville 

Montreal  Gazette,  Montreal, 

Levittown,  PA 

Piedmont,  Greenville,  SC 

QUE,  Canada 

Category  #14  Public  Relations  Programs 

and  Events 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Olympian,  Olympia,  WA 

The  Leader-Post,  Regina, 

Lexington  Herald-Leader, 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and 

SK,  Canada 

Lexington,  KY 

The  Indianapolis  News, 

Indiattapolis,  IN 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Kenosha  News,  Kenosha,  W1 

The  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal, 
Daytona  Beach,  R 

Sun  Newspapers,  Cleveland,  OH 

The  Buffalo  News,  Buffalo,  NY 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

St.  Louis,  MO 

\  Category  #15  Community  Service 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Dominion  Post, 

The  Pantagraph,  Bloomington,  IL 

The  Spokesman-Review, 

The  Palm  Beach  Post, 

Morgantown,  WV 

Spokane,  WA 

West  Palm  Beach,  R 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

PresS'Republican,  Plattsburgh,  NY 

The  Post-Crescent,  Appleton,  W1 

The  State,  Columbia,  SC 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  Orlando,  R 

[  Category  #16  Internal  Communications 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  SC 

Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  MA 

Thomson  LA  News  Group, 

Pasadena,  CA 

The  Palm  Beach  Post, 

West  Palm  Beach,  R 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Daily  Reporter-Herald, 

The  Leader-Post,  Regina, 

journal  Star,  Peoria,  IL 

The  Dallas  Morning  News, 

■  Loveland,  CO 

SK,  Canada 

Dallas,  TX 
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Category  #17  Newspaper-In-Education 

Under  50,000  50,000-100,000  100,000-200,000  Over  200,000 

First  Place  First  Place  First  Place  First  Place 

Daily  Times-Call,  Longmont,  CO  The  Pantagraph,  Bloomington,  IL  Roanoke  Times  Si  World-News,  The  Birmingham  News/Birmingham 

Roanoke,  VA  Post-Herald,  Birmingham,  AL 

Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Telegraph,  Nashua,  NH  The  Modesto  Bee,  Modesto,  CA  Reading  Eagle/Reading  Times,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 

Reading,  PA  St.  Petersburg,  R 


Category  #18  Audiotex 


Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  SC 

The  Record,  Stockton,  CA 

The  London  Free  Press,  London, 

ON.,  Canada 

San  Jose  Mercury  News, 

San  Jose,  CA 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Corvallis  Gazette-Times, 

Corvallis,  OR 

Montgomery  Advertiser, 
Montgomery,  AL 

The  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 

St.  Petersburg  Times, 

St.  Petersburg,  R 

Category  #19  Premium/Incentives 


Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Huddersfield  Daily  Examiner, 

Bucks  County  Courier, 

The  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal, 

Newsday/New  York  Newsday, 

Huddersfield,  England 

Levittown,  PA 

Daytona  Beach,  R 

Melville,  NY 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Kenosha  News,  Kenosha,  W1 

Waco  Tribune-Herald,  Waco,  TX 

Press  Herald  &  Telegram, 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  Orlando,  R 

Portland,  ME 

San  Jose  Mercury  News, 

The  London  Free  Press,  London, 

San  Jose,  CA 

ON.,  Canada 

Best  In  Show,  Graphic  Design  and  Copywriting 

Best  In  Show 

Best  In  Graphic  Design 

Best  In  Copywriting 

Verdens  Gang 

The  Miami  Herald/El  Nuevo  Herald  Pittsburgh  Post^Gazette 

Oslo,  Norway 

Miami,  Florida 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Interactive  Communications 


A  calling 
in  cyberspace 

Time  Warner  chairman  calls  print 
journalism  integral  to  digital  media 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

JOURNALISM,  THE  BULWARK  of 
today’s  print  media,  will  play  an  inte¬ 
gral  role  in  the  electronic  information 
networks  of  tomorrow.  Time  Warner 
Inc.  chairman  and  CEO  Gerald  Levin 
said. 

Levin,  whose  realm  spans  films, 
magazines,  recorded  music  and  cable 
television,  said  the  value  of  high-qual¬ 
ity,  branded  journalism  is  not  limited 
to  a  single  medium  but  can  be  translat¬ 
ed  to  interactive  media. 

“At  root,  I  think,  we  are  required  to 
understand  that  the  quality  that  de¬ 
fines  a  brand  doesn’t  reside  exclusively 
—  or  even,  primarily  —  in  the  single 
form  a  product  takes  but  in  the  re¬ 
sources  of  imagination  and  intelligence 
that  create  its  value  in  the  first  place,” 
said  Levin,  master  of  the  world’s  largest 
media  company. 


“This  is  the  great  strength  we  all 
bring  with  us  into  cyberspace:  the  vital 
journalistic  culture  that  has  taken  us 
decades  of  persistent  commitment  to 
nurture  and  sustain,”  Levin  said  at  the 
recent  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  convention  in  New  Orleans. 

“The  quality  of  our  thinking  —  in 
any  mode,  digital  analog,  whatever  — 
will  always  depend  on  the  people  hav¬ 
ing  the  thoughts,  on  their  creativity. 


intellect,  experience,  on  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  put  aside  their  presumptions 
about  the  world  and  see  it  as  it  really 
is,”  he  said. 

It  is  a  philosophy  Time  Warner  is 
putting  into  action  by  adapting  its 
marquis  brands  from  traditional  media 
to  budding  interactive  ventures  —  on 
the  Internet  and  on  its  prototype  inter¬ 
active  cable  TV  system  in  Orlando. 

Content  from  Time  Inc.  magazines 
is  accessible  on  the  company’s  World 
Wide  Web  site.  Pathfinder,  and  con¬ 
tent  provided  by  the  Tribune  Co.’s  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel  is  part  of  Time  Warner’s 
Full  Service  Network  interactive  cable 
TV  service,  now  in  testing  in  Orlando. 

Levin  echoed  themes  voiced  at  ear¬ 
lier  conferences,  and  earlier  in  the 
convention  by  NAA  president  and 
CEO  Cathleen  Black,  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  content  —  produced  and 
edited  by  news  organizations  with  skills 


and  reputations  built  over  years  —  in 
the  new  world  of  electronic  services. 

Disavowing  any  power  of  prescience. 
Levin  (pronounced  luh-VIN)  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  all  communications  busi¬ 
nesses  are  “in  flux,”  and  nobody  knows 
how  traditional  media  will  end  up 
when  a  new  generation  of  interactive 
media  reaches  critical  mass. 

“The  truth  is,”  he  confessed,  “we’re 
each  feeling  our  way,  all  trying  to  make 


sense  of  cyberspace  and  turn  it  to  our 
advantage.” 

Nevertheless,  he  ventured  some 
views  on  how  things  are  shaping  up. 

Not  surprisingly  for  an  executive 
whose  company  has  invested  heavily  in 
upgrading  cable  TV  systems  to  handle 
interactive  services.  Levin  expressed 
skepticism  about  computer-to-comput- 
er  services  delivered  over  twisted-pair 
copper  phone  lines. 

“Using  phone-based  online  content 
is  done  in  real  time,  but  it’s  slow,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a  little  like  holding  the  Indy 
500  on  a  two-lane  plank  road.” 

In  contrast.  Time  Warner  has  posi¬ 
tioned  its  cable  systems  in  clusters  and 
installed  fiber-optic  trunk  lines  in 
coaxial  cable  networks,  to  create  what 
Levin  called  “the  fundamental  archi¬ 
tecture  of  a  dynamic  new  medium.” 

This  “true  broad-band  highway,”  he 
said,  pushes  communications  speeds 
toward  1  million  to  3  million  bits  a  sec¬ 
ond  —  compared  with  14,400  bits  a 
second  over  a  standard  computer  mo¬ 
dem  —  to  give  subscribers  “multimedia 
applications  with  the  quickness  and 
quality  of  a  CD-ROM. 

“The  result  of  linking  PCs  and  TVs 


(See  Cyberspace  on  page  44) 
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TO  FILL? 

Let  US  turn  your  unsold  ad 
space  Into  Incremental 
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For  mom  Intormatlon,  call 
Frank  J.  Savino  (201) 265-7248 
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Some  people  at  Time  Warner  understood  early  on 
that  print  was  integral  to  digital  delivery  systems, 
Levin  said,  but  it  eventually  became  clear  that 
‘‘although  it  has  the  electronic  immediacy  of 
television,  cyberspace  has  the  soul  of  print.” 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


Carnegie  Mellon  Research 
Institute 

Pittsburgh 

Totalizer  system  for  the  News  & 
Record,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  using  two 
high-end  PCs:  one  running  the  totaliz¬ 
er  and  communicating  with  program¬ 
mable  logic  controllers  that  collect 
counter  and  sensor  information;  the 
other  a  database  host  and  server. 

The  latter  can  store  data  on  18 
months’  runs  —  for  daily  reports  and 
input  to  trend-  and  production-analy¬ 
sis  programs.  The  system  will  be  con¬ 
nected  to  an  existing  network  for  local 
and  remote  communication  with  the 
totalizer  and  database  machines. 

The  product  of  the  Computer  Engi¬ 
neering  Center  at  CMRl,  a  division  of 
Carnegie  Mellon  University,  is  similar 
to  a  DEC  VAX-based  totalizing  system 
completed  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
early  last  year.  That  system  counts  pa¬ 
pers  at  the  folder  and  all  entry  and  exit 
points  in  each  of  nine  press  streams,  17 
winder  inputs,  27  stacker  inputs  and  12 
inserter  outputs,  tracks  good  copies 
and  categorizes  waste  copies  according 
to  where  or  when  they  are  produced  or 
found,  shows  and  records  production 
and  press  status,  accounts  fot  stops,  es¬ 
timates  run  completion  time  and  shuts 
down  a  press  or  press  group  after  a 
slight,  intentional  overrun  is  produced. 

Ferag  AG 

Hinwil,  Switzerland 

In  Germany,  Axel  Springer  Verlags 
AG,  Darmstadt,  will  supply  a  partial 
edition  of  the  Prisma/Teleprisma  TV 
programming  guide  to  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributors  via  Minidisc,  using  a  winding 
station  with  fully  automated  handling 
at  the  outfeed  of  a  gravure  press,  and 
Frankfurter  Societats-Druckerei’s  Mor- 
felden/Walldorf  production  center  in¬ 
tegrates  its  weekly  Maga^in,  delivered 
on  Minidisc,  cores  from  its  gravure 
printer,  into  its  inserting  process  via  its 
Variodisc  system.  Badener  Tagblatt 


AG,  publisher  of  dailies  and  weeklies 
in  two  Swiss  cantons,  will  wind 
preprinted  matter  onto  Minidisc  cores 
for  later  inserting. 

AM  Graphics 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Expandable  14-station  Sheridan 
NP630  for  the  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand  Press .  The  straight-line,  wide- 
pocket  inserter  with  ICON  is  config¬ 
ured  for  dual  delivery  with  NPlOO  de¬ 
livery  gripper  conveyor  and  dual  inline 
NP400  Belt  Online  systems.  The  pur¬ 
chase  also  included  a  mechanical 
opener  system  designed  for  tabloid  and 
broadsheet  newspapers. 

Valley  Remanufacluring 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Reconditioned  1372  inserters  (12- 
into-1 )  for  the  Daily  News  Journal, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  (with  two  new 
Folded  Edge  Belt  Delivery  systems  and 
NC  172  Automatic  Repair  System), 
and  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun  (with  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  clutch  assemblies).  Also,  a 
remanufactured  single-delivery  1372  in¬ 
serter  lowered  4"  for  easier  hopper  feed 
loading  for  the  Denver  Post. 

Remanufactured  Harris  1372  double- 
out  inserters  for  Mexico’s  El  Imparcial, 
Hermosillo,  and  Tipografica  Yucateca, 
Merida,  both  with  new  Folded  Edge 
Belt  Delivery  systems  and  NC  172  Au¬ 
tomatic  Repair  Systems. 

Koenig  A  Bauer-Alberl 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

Four  Commander  presses  totaling 
96  couples  for  two  of  the  four  print 
sites  of  the  publisher  of  Malaysia’s 
biggest  daily,  the  150-year-old  New 
Straits  Times,  represent  the  press  mak¬ 
er’s  third  largest  order.  The  12  identi¬ 
cal  towers  (stacked  H-type  units)  will 
be  able  to  print  80,000  32-page  broad¬ 
sheet  newspapers  per  hour  straight, 
with  16  four-color  and  16  two-color 
pages.  The  pairs  of  three-tower  press 


lines  at  each  location  will  be  specially 
treated  for  a  high-humidity  environ¬ 
ment  and  will  each  have  four  reel- 
stands  for  50"  webs,  a  KBA  KF  96  2:5:5 
jaw  folder  and  three  press-control  con¬ 
soles. 

The  new  presses  are  to  begin  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  1996.  New  Straits 
Times  Press  prints  a  total  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  of  5.8  million  copies  of  six 
dailies,  four  Sunday  titles  and  several 
weeklies. 

The  Netherlands’  Wegener  Nieuws- 
druk  Twente,  printer  of  its  own  and 
others’  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  as 
well  as  advertising  materials,  will  com¬ 
plete  its  three  KBA  Colora  offset  tow¬ 
ers  for  4/4  printing  and  its  six  H-type 
units  for  2/2  printing.  To  expand  into 
commercial  work,  it  will  add  infrared 
dryers  and  a  quarterfold  in  one  KF  80 
jaw  folder. 

Dampening  Systems  Inc. 

Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Misting-type  dampeners  on  a  Solna 
press  line  at  Action  Printing,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  replaced  the  original  sock 
system. 

Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp. 

Lenexa,  Kan. 

Two  used  Goss  Urbanite  units  and 
one  folder  for  the  Advocate,  Newark, 
Ohio,  a  Goss  Community  unit  and 
folder  for  the  Grove  (Okla.)  Sun  and 
three  Community  units  for  Groupe 
Quebecor,  Baie  Comeau,  Quebec. 

An  add-on  Community  unit  and 
add-on  Urbanite  unit  were  installed  at 
the  Pagosa  Springs  (Col.)  Sun  and 
Washington  Missourian,  respectively. 

R&K  services 
laser  counters, 
power  supplies 

RON  PLEBAN,  WHOSE  30-plus  years’ 
work  in  electronic  systems  includes 
eight  as  the  Ranger  technician  for  Hall 
Processing  Systems,  has  opened  his  own 
service  company.  After  most  Hall  assets 
were  acquired  by  Quipp  Systems,  Pie- 
ban  started  R&K  Communications, 
North  Ridgeville,  Ohio,  to  repair  and 
maintain  laser  counters  and  power  sup¬ 
plies  for  newspapers. 
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Vendors^  appointments 

Atex  restructures  within  Sysdeco  Media 


Following  its  acquisition  by  Sysdeco 
Group  AS  and  its  merger,  with  Sypress 
and  Sysdeco  Media,  into  Sysdeco  Me¬ 
dia  Group,  Atex  Publishing  Systems 
has  been  restructured  into  three  busi¬ 
ness  groups,  each  with  profit  and  loss 
responsibility,  under  its  new  president 
and  CEO  Marlow  Einelund  (E&P, 
April  8,  p.  27). 

Responsible  for  daily  operations  and 
management  of  the  custom  and  special 
units,  former  Sysdeco  U.K.  operations 
finance  director  Clive  Segal  was 
named  Atex  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer. 

Reporting  to  Segal  is  custom  unit 
manager  Gary  Yeung,  most  recently 
responsible  for  operations  at  Atex. 
Staffed  by  more  than  20  field  engi¬ 
neers  and  support  specialists,  the  unit 
performs  hardware  and  software  main¬ 
tenance,  customer  support,  system  in¬ 
stallation  and  hardware  repairs. 

Former  Atex  senior  project  manager 
Wade  Sendell  reports  to  Segal  as 
manager  of  the  special  unit.  Its  field 
engineering  and  applications  groups 
use  Sysdeco’s  Systemator  tools  to  de¬ 
velop  site-specific,  enterprisewide  solu¬ 
tions  for  Atex’s  biggest  accounts  when 
off-the-shelf  products  prove  inade¬ 
quate. 

The  client-server  business  unit  is 
managed  by  former  Atex  Americas 
marketing  director  Allen  Miller. 
Now  sales  and  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  Americas,  he  reports  di¬ 
rectly  to  Einelund. 

Also  in  sales,  former  Western  region 
manager  Jerry  Riley  is  now  sales  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Americas,  and  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive  Peter  Lewis  was  named 
client-server  support  director. 

Helgi  Schmidl-Lierman  was  ap¬ 
pointed  CEO  of  MAN  Roland  Inc.’s 
North  American  Web-Press  Division, 
North  Stonington,  Conn.  He  transfers 
this  month  from  his  duties  as  MAN 
Roland  managing  director  of  Australia 
and  the  Far  East.  Schmidt-Lierman 
earlier  served  as  director  and  chairman 
of  other  MAN  Roland  subsidiaries. 

The  Web-Press  and  Sheetfed  Press 
divisions  have  been  managed  by  exec¬ 
utive  boards  during  the  past  year. 


George  J.  Harad  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  B.  Frey,  who  retired.  CEO  of 
the  Boise,  Idaho-based  company  since 
last  summer,  Harad  also  is  chairman  of 
newsprint  manufacturer  Rainy  River 
Forest  Products  Inc.  and  Boise  Cas¬ 
cade  Office  Products  Corp.,  spinoffs  in 
which  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  retains 
major  equity  investments. 

Harad  became  president,  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  1991.  He  joined 
the  forest  products  company  20  years 
earlier,  rising  through  management  to 
top  financial  positions  and  to  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Boise  Cascade’s  paper  business. 

Henri  Dyner,  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 
senior  vice  president,  international  op¬ 
erations,  since  1988,  was  promoted  to 
executive  vice  president,  retaining  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  European  and  Latin 
American  operations.  An  educator,  re¬ 
searcher,  engineer  and  business  man¬ 
ager  who  speaks  seven  languages,  he 
worked  in  the  U.S.,  Europe  and  South 
America  before  joining  Sun  Chemical 
in  1974  as  general  manager  of  Euro¬ 
pean  printing  ink  operations. 

Reporting  to  Dyner,  Polychrome 
Corp.  president  and  CEO  Thooias 
BIftner  was  appointed  a  Sun  Chemi¬ 
cal  corporate  vice  president.  He  re¬ 
mains  chief  executive  at  the  Sun 
Chemical  subsidiary,  a  maker  of  offset 
printing  plates,  graphic  arts  films  and 
equipment.  Called  “the  chief  architect 
of  Polychrome’s  return  to  growth  and 
profitability”  by  Sun  Chemical  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Edward  E.  Barr,  Bittner 
joined  the  company  in  1986  as  Poly¬ 
chrome  Europe  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  earlier  worked  for 
French  steel-maker  Creusot-Loire  and 
was  a  McKinsey  &  Co.  management 
consultant. 

Digital  Technology  International, 
Orem,  Utah,  announced  two  promo¬ 
tions  and  two  new  staffers.  Kathleen 
Bray  was  named  to  the  new  position 
of  corporate  communications  director. 
In  eight  years  at  DT,  Bray  has  managed 
documentation,  customer  support. 


training  and  projects. 

Jenny  Trautman  was  promoted  to 
sales  field  engineer.  She  moved  to  DT 
two  years  ago  from  National  Semicon¬ 
ductor,  where  she  spent  five  years  in 
engineering. 

Patrick  J.  Reeder  joined  DT’s 
support  department  as  project  business 
manager,  contributing  team  organiza¬ 
tion  and  product  delivery  skills  devel¬ 
oped  over  20  years  at  Thiokol  Corp. 
He  also  owned  a  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  business  for  five  years. 

Garden  Rebsen  was  hired  for  the 
new  position  of  operations  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  where  he  will  introduce  new 
business  operations  techniques  and 
“will  be  improving  DT’s  delivery 
processes.  .  .  .”  Robson’s  experience  in 
all  phases  of  software  development  in¬ 
cludes  project  management  for  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  and  several  compa¬ 
nies. 

Tim  Higgins  joined  Quipp  Systems 
Inc.,  Miami,  as  Midwest  sales  manager. 
Experienced  in  distribution  and  pack¬ 
aging  center  systems,  he  previously 
worked  for  Hall  Processing  Systems  in 
suburban  Cleveland. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 


Postmaster  unveils 
new  comic  stamps 

The  20  cartoons  being  honored  all  started  during  the 
first  50  years  of  an  art  form  that  turned  1 00  May  5 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

A  290  KING  in  blue  suede  shoes  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  make  way  for  a  320  kid 
in  a  yellow  nightshirt,  now  that  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  has  unveiled  its 
commemorative  comic  stamps. 

The  “Comic  Strip  Classics”  collec¬ 
tion,  which  goes  on  sale  in  October, 
features  brightly  colored  examples  of 
20  famous  cartoons  —  starting  with 
“The  Yellow  Kid,”  which  reached  its 
centennial  on  May  5. 

“For  a  hundred  years,  American 
comics  have  told  us  not  to  take  our¬ 
selves  so  seriously,”  said  Postmaster 
General  Marvin  Runyon,  at  the  stamps’ 
May  4  unveiling  in  the  National  Press 
Cluh,  Washington,  D.C.  “From  the 
back  of  the  paper,  they  call  out  each 
day  to  remind  us  .  .  .  that  a  smile  is 
good  for  the  spirit  and  the  soul.” 

The  other  19  comics  chosen  for  the 
20-stamp  sheet  are  “The  Katzenjam- 
mer  Kids,”  “Little  Nemo  in  Slumber- 
land,”  “Bringing  Up  Father,”  “Krazy 
Kat,”  “Rube  Goldberg’s  Inventions,” 
“Toonerville  Folks,”  “Gasoline  Alley,” 
“Barney  Google,”  “Little  Orphan  An¬ 
nie,”  “Popeye,”  “Blondie,”  “Dick  Tracy,” 
“Alley  Oop,”  “Nancy,”  “Flash  Gordon,” 
“Li’l  Abner,”  “Terry  and  the  Pirates,” 
“Prince  Valiant”  and  “Brenda  Starr.” 

The  Postal  Service’s  Citizens’  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  decided  to  nar¬ 
row  the  focus  to  strips  created  between 
1895  and  1945,  because  there  have 
been  so  many  comics  created  over  the 
century  since  “The  Yellow  Kid”  made 
its  debut. 

“Well,  1  was  thrilled,”  said  “Brenda 
Starr”  creator  Dale  Messick  at  the  un¬ 
veiling,  “especially  because  my  father 
designed  the  ‘Brenda  Starr  Reporter’ 
[logo].  He  was  a  sign  painter,  and  1  was 
never  a  good  lettering  artist.  1  could 


draw  pretty  faces  and  romance  and  all 
that,  but  1  could  never  letter.” 

Her  comic,  which  started  in  1940,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  20  honored  whose 
creator  is  still  alive.  Messick  noted  that 
the  stamp  is  “wonderful,”  and,  referring 
to  the  Brenda  Starr  film  that  bombed 
at  the  box  office  several  years  ago, 
added  jokingly,  “1  think  it  will  be  more 
successful  than  the  movie!” 

Fred  Lasswell,  who  took  over  what  is 
now  called  “Barney  Google  and  Snuffy 
Smith”  after  creator  Billy  DeBeck  died 


in  1942,  said  he  was  “delighted  to  see 
the  characters.  What  a  beautiful  job 
they  did  on  the  design  and  the  selec¬ 
tion!  It  really  speaks  well  for  the  Postal 
Service.” 

Lasswell  presented  Runyon  with  a 
Yellow  Kid  tie  at  the  event. 

“1  think  this  will  be  a  very  popular 
series,”  said  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator 
Mort  Walker,  who  joined  Runyon  in 
addressing  the  press  club  audience. 
“Comic  strips  are  important,  because 
they  create  friends  for  people.  What 
better  way  to  start  tbe  day  than  to  have 
a  laugh  and  an  adventure  with  a 
friend?  These  stamps  are  a  tribute  to 
these  friends  who  have  brightened  our 
lives  for  the  past  100  years. 

“1  think  the  characters  themselves 
will  love  being  on  the  stamps,  with  all 
the  traveling  they’ll  do  for  320.  And 
the  cartoonists  will  love  it,  too.  You 
might  say  it’s  a  stamp  of  approval.  It’s  a 
recognition  of  their  art.” 

The  stamp  pun  garnered  a  chorus  of 
groans  from  the  audience,  many  of 
whom  were  cartoonists  or  people  affili- 
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The  sheet  of  “Comic  Strip  Classics,”  which  will  go  on  sale  in  October 
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A  look  at  the  state  of  comics  as 
they  enter  their  second  century 


Mort  Walker 


ated  with  the  industry. 

Walker  recalled  first  lobbying  for  a 
comic  stamp  30  years  ago. 

“1  think  the  postmaster  general 
[then]  thought  that  printing  a  stamp 
with  an  airplane  flying  upside  down 
was  as  funny  as  he  wanted  to  get,”  he 
said,  adding,  “we  finally  made  it  work. 
If  these  do  well,  maybe  they’ll  do  the 
next  50  years.” 

In  addition  to  the  brilliant  artwork 
on  the  front  of  each  stamp,  the  hack 
features  a  short  history  of  the  comic. 
The  Postal  Service  said  the  ink  is 
printed  before  the  glue  is  applied,  and 
that  all  materials  are  “completely  safe” 
to  lick. 

Richard  Marschall,  who  has  written 
numerous  hooks  about  comics,  com¬ 
posed  the  historical  blurbs.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  provided  the  Postal  Service 
with  vintage  art  from  his  3,000-piece 
collection  to  help  with  the  stamp  de¬ 
signs  hy  Carl  Herrman. 

The  designs  were  also  seen  on 
America  Online,  marking  the  first 
time  the  Postal  Service  has  simultane¬ 
ously  unveiled  new  stamps  in  cyber¬ 
space. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  creators 
mentioned  the  stamps  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  comics  in  their  May  5 
strips  and  panels. 

Working  for  approval  of  the  stamps 
were  representatives  from  five  organi¬ 
zations:  the  Newspaper  Features 
Council,  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety,  International  Museum  of  Cartoon 
Art  (which  Walker  founded).  Cartoon 
Art  Museum  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Ohio  State  University’s  Cartoon, 
Graphic  and  Photographic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Library. 


by  David  As  tor 

AS  THE  COMIC  strip  turns  100  this 
month,  what’s  the  current  state  of  the 
art?  What  are  some  of  the  major 
trends?  What  does  the  future  look  like? 

Some  people  believe  there  was  a 
“golden  age”  of  comics  that  is  long 
gone,  but  those  interviewed  for  this 
story  say  today’s  funny  pages  have 
many  strengths  of  their  own. 

“Comics  may  be  at  the  highest  level 
ever,”  said  Creators  Syndicate  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  Anita  Tobias.  “With 
space  at  a  premium,  only  the  best  can 
get  in.” 

While  pressures  such  as  rising 
newsprint  costs  have  caused  many  pa¬ 
pers  to  reduce  the  number  of  comics 
they  publish,  the  ones  that  remain  are 
quite  diverse. 

“There’s  room  for  innovation,  there’s 
room  for  inclusivity,  and  there’s  room 
for  the  classics,”  said  Diana  Loevy,  vice 
president/editorial  director  at  United 
Media. 

“The  comics  section  is  one  of  the 
few  parts  of  the  paper  that  attracts  all 
ages  and  demographics,”  added  Mark 
Mathes,  managing  editor/news  and  fea¬ 
tures  at  Tribune  Media  Services. 

One  way  comics  are  attracting  nu¬ 
merous  readers  is  with  offbeat  content. 
Gary  Larson’s  “Far  Side,”  which  ran 
from  1980  to  the  first  of  this  year, 
helped  spark  an  unconventional  hu¬ 
mor  trend  still  very  much  in  evidence 
on  today’s  funny  pages. 

Another  trend  is  the  increased  use 
of  social  realism,  which  has  always 
been  present  in  certain  comics  (such 
as  Garry  Trudeau’s  “Doonesbury”)  but 
is  now  becoming  more  widespread. 

Last  month  alone,  there  were  story 
lines  about  the  death  of  Farley  the  dog 
in  Lynn  Johnston’s  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse,”  a  drunk-driving  injury  in  Greg 
Evans’  “Luann,”  and  a  mugging  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  miscarriage  in  Ray  Billings¬ 
ley’s  “Curtis.” 

“Comic  characters  are  being  put  in 
the  context  of  the  lives  we  all  live,”  said 
Lee  Salem,  vice  president/editorial  di¬ 
rector  at  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Many  comics,  of  course,  continue  to 
provide  only  entertainment  and  es¬ 
capism.  And  King  Features  Syndicate 


comics  editor  jay  Kennedy  noted  that 
even  the  strips  that  do  include  social 
realism  usually  also  have  to  offer  some 
kind  of  educational  value  and  comfort. 

“People  like  optimistic  strips,”  he 
said.  “Strips  that  make  readers  feel  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  end  do  better.  If  someone 
was  senselessly  shot  and  killed,  it 
wouldn’t  work.” 

But  subjects  such  as  abortion  and 
gay  rights,  no  matter  how  expertly 
handled,  are  still  virtually  off-limits  to 
comic  creators.  After  Johnston  did  a 
low-key  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  se¬ 
ries  about  a  gay  teen  in  1993,  many 
readers  wrote  angry  letters  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  canceled  her  strip. 

Indeed,  no  major  syndicate  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  gay-themed  comic  —  or 
any  kind  of  comic  by  an  openly  gay 
cartoonist. 

Also,  there  are  virtually  no  strips  by 
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Syndicates/News  Services 


On  May  5,  a  number  of  older  and  newer  strips  mentioned  the  centennial  of  comics. 
At  top  is  the  55 -year-old  “Brenda  Starr,”  ncm;  done  by  Mary  Schmich  and  Ramona 
Fradon  of  Tribune  Media  Services.  At  bottom  is  the  one-year-old  “Mutts”  by 
Patrick  McDonnell  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 


HispaniC'American  or  Asian-Ameri- 
can  cartoonists.  But  there  is  certainly  a 
small  but  growing  number  of  comics  by 
African  Americans  and  women. 

“We  are  seeing  more  women  break 
into  the  field,  but  the  numbers  are  still 
significantly  lower  than  for  men,”  said 
Kennedy.  He  noted  that  King  now  re¬ 
ceives  twice  as  many  comic  ideas  from 
women  as  it  did  in  the  late  1980s,  but 
95%  of  the  submissions  continue  to 
come  from  men. 

Whatever  the  gender  of  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  who  creates  them,  more  comics  are 
featuring  working  women,  single  par¬ 
ents  and  other  characters  quite  recog¬ 
nizable  to  1990s  readers. 

“Comics  have  always  sort  of  reflect¬ 
ed  the  world  in  which  we  live,”  ob¬ 
served  Loevy.  And,  in  turn,  a  number 
of  comics  have  had  a  strong  influence 
on  American  culture. 

Nearly  all  of  today’s  most  influential 
and  popular  comics  are  of  the  gag-a- 
day  variety. 

“Adventure  and  soap  opera  strips  are 
on  thin  ice,”  said  Salem.  “Readers’  at¬ 
tention  spans  are  such  that  they  read 
comic  books  and  watch  TV  and 
movies  for  that  type  of  creativity.” 

But  continuity  cartoons  may  have 
some  future,  both  in  humor  strip  and 
story  strip  form. 

A  number  of  humor  comics,  such  as 
“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  and  Tom 
Batiuk’s  “Funky  Winkerbean,”  often 
feature  story  sequences  lasting  a  week 
or  more,  even  as  a  daily  punch  line  is 
included.  And  Tribune  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  version  of  the  “Terry  and 
the  Pirates”  adventure  comic. 

“There’s  still  enormous  potential  for 
newspapers  to  keep  readers  coming 
back  every  day  with  an  adventure 
strip,”  said  Mathes. 

He  added  that  “Terry”  illustrators 
Greg  and  Tim  Hildebrandt  put  “in¬ 
credible  detail”  into  a  much  smaller 
space  than  past  continuity  artists  had 
to  work  with. 

But  the  longtime  shrinking  comics 
trend  has  unquestionably  hurt  many 
story  strip  cartoonists,  who  “just  don’t 
have  the  space  to  do  the  things  they 
used  to  do  so  beautifully,”  said  Salem. 

Creators  of  humor  comics  have  also 
been  forced  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
words  and  artistic  detail  they  can  use. 

Salem  said  he  understands  how 
newsprint  price  hikes  and  other  factors 
have  made  newspapers  feel  they  need 
to  shrink  comics.  But  he  still  thinks 


this  size  reduction  is  counterproduc¬ 
tive,  because  it  can  cost  newspapers 
readers.  Comics,  of  course,  are  one  of 
the  most-read  parts  of  a  paper. 

The  Universal  executive  added  that 
potentially  great  comic  creators  may  be 
choosing  other  art  careers  because  of 
the  space  restrictions  in  funny  pages. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  size  of 
strips,  many  newspapers  have  been  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  comics  they  run. 

Because  of  this,  said  Kennedy,  new 
comics  need  to  be  “very  distinctive”  to 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  replace 
what’s  already  appearing  in  papers. 

“I  think  the  days  of  good  derivative 
strips  are  going,”  he  commented. 

The  paucity  of  comics  page  slots  has 
also  helped  spawn  several  other  trends. 

Some  dailies,  such  as  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  publish  more  cartoon  panels 
by  rotating  them.  For  instance,  a  par¬ 
ticular  slot  may  feature  one  panel  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and 
another  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday. 

“It’s  easier  to  do  this  with  panels 
than  strips,  because  many  panels  do 
not  have  a  continuing  cast  of  charac¬ 
ters,”  observed  Tobias. 

Also,  a  growing  number  of  dailies 
are  publishing  comics  in  different  parts 
of  the  paper,  including  lifestyle,  news 
and  business  sections. 

“We’re  seeing  more  and  more  of 


this,”  said  Tobias.  “It  gives  editors  the 
opportunity  to  run  more  comics,  and 
it’s  a  wonderful  way  to  liven  up  any 
section.” 

And  an  increasing  number  of  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists  have  been  creating 
comics  during  the  past  10  or  15  years. 
These  artists  already  have  cartooning 
skills  and  name  recognition,  which  can 
give  them  an  edge  in  breaking  into 
nearly  impregnable  comics  pages. 

Another  development  is  the  rising 
value  of  comic  art.  Originals  of  classic 
strips  fetch  prices  that  would  have 
been  unimaginable  a  generation  ago 
—  when  cartoonists  and  syndicates  of¬ 
ten  threw  away  strips  after  they  had 
run  in  newspapers. 

Comics  are  also  becoming  more  re¬ 
spected  as  works  of  art.  This  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  recent  opening  of 
several  cartoon  museums,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  celebration  of  the  comics  centen¬ 
nial. 

“I’m  really  happy  about  the  atten¬ 
tion  the  centennial  has  gotten  from 
the  press,”  said  Loevy.  “It’s  very  appro¬ 
priate,  and  very  good  for  our  industry.” 

As  comics  enter  their  second  hun¬ 
dred  years,  their  relationship  with  the 
digital  world  and  cyberspace  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  Many  comics  will  soon 
be  delivered  to  newspapers  electroni¬ 
cally,  and  a  number  of  strips  —  includ¬ 
ing  Scott  Adams’  “Dilbert”  —  can  al- 
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Hundreds  attend  grand  opening 
of  cartoon  art  museum  in  D.C. 


ready  be  seen  on  the  Internet.  Also, 
several  cartoonists  are  adding  e-mail 
addresses  to  their  features. 

In  addition,  some  cartoonists  are  us¬ 
ing  their  Macintoshes  to  help  them 
with  their  art,  stirring  debate  about 
whether  computer  drawings  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  warmth  of  ink  on  paper. 

Whatever  the  future  brings,  comics 
appear  to  be  part  of  it. 

“Whether  newspapers  are  on 
chewed-up  trees  or  flat  screens,”  said 
Salem,  “there  will  always  be  room  for 
humorous  material.” 

Tobias  added,  “I  think  comics  will 
be  around  as  long  as  newspapers  are 
around,  and  I  expect  newspapers  to  he 
around  for  a  very  long  time.” 

A  cartoon  call-back 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  destroyed 
550,000  copies  of  its  Sunday  magazine 
because  of  a  John  Callahan  cartoon  it 
didn’t  want  published,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  story. 

The  syndicated  cartoon  showed  a 
13-year-old  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
standing  beside  his  bed,  which  had  a 
puddle  on  it.  “1  had  a  dream,”  the  boy 
was  telling  his  mother. 

AP  reported  that  the  cartoon  was 
supposed  to  be  kept  out  of  a  late-April 
issue  of  Tropic  magazine,  but  it  ended 
up  being  included  by  mistake.  So  the 
Herald  retrieved  the  550,000  copies 
from  distributors,  and  printed  and  in¬ 
serted  new  ones  at  a  cost  of  $47,000. 

“We  felt  that  this  would  have  been  a 
major  exhibition  of  horrible  and  offen¬ 
sive  taste,”  Herald  executive  editor 
Doug  Clifton  told  AP.  The  paper  also 
canceled  Callahan’s  feature. 

Callahan  told  E&P  he  felt  “no  bit¬ 
terness”  about  the  Herald’s  action.  But 
the  quadriplegic  cartoonist  did  express 
some  puzzlement. 

“They  hired  me  for  my  irreverence,” 
he  said.  “I  guess  it’s  OK  to  be  irrever¬ 
ent  in  certain  areas  but  not  in  others.” 

Callahan  is  syndicated  to  more  than 
100  newspapers  hy  Levin  Represents  of 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Comics  on  audiotex 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  YELLOW  KID  is  100  years  old 
and  finally  has  a  home  of  his  own.  Ac¬ 
tually,  it’s  a  group  home,  shared  by  nu¬ 
merous  other  cartoon  characters  and 
drawings. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Caricature 
and  Cartoon  Art  in  Washington,  D.C., 
celebrated  its  grand  opening  May  1 
with  a  reception  for  more  than  300 
people.  The  event  was  capped  by  the 
cutting,  with  an  x-acto  knife,  of  a  cer¬ 
emonial  banner  made  from  Looney 
Tunes  wrapping  paper. 

Currently  on  display  at  the  museum 
are  about  170  pieces  culled  from  the 
collection  of  cartoonist  Art  Wood, 
who  has  accumulated  45,000  originals 
by  3,000  artists  during  the  past  55 
years.  The  entire  collection  eventually 
may  be  put  on  CD-ROM  and  the  In¬ 
ternet. 

“It’s  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  see 
your  dream  realized,”  Wood  said  of  the 
museum,  which  was  a  vision  for  more 
than  three  decades  before  it  became  a 
reality. 

“Ever  since  I  was  a  young  person,  I 
had  the  idea  for  a  public  display,”  he 
added.  “Most  of  the  work  was  given  to 
me  with  the  idea  of  its  being  for  the 
country,  for  the  whole  concept  of  a 
continuing  exhibition.” 

The  gallery  opens  with  a  pair  of 
rare,  full-page  “Yellow  Kid”  originals  by 
Richard  Outcault,  as  well  as  works  by 
Winsor  McCay,  A1  Capp,  Chester 
Gould,  Charles  Schulz,  Walt  Kelly, 
Charles  Addams,  Peter  Arno,  the  Walt 
Disney  Studio,  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
Norman  Rockwell,  Thomas  Nast,  Clif¬ 
ford  Berryman,  Herbert  Block 
(Herblock),  Bill  Mauldin,  William 
Hogarth,  Al  Hirschfeld  and  George 
Herriman. 

“Jazz  and  cartooning  are  probably 
the  major  [indigenous]  art  forms  in 
America,”  said  Wood. 

The  originals  on  display  are  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  he  noted,  pointing  out 
that  the  paper  used  in  the  early  days 
was  “far,  far  better  and  longer  lasting” 
than  the  kind  used  today. 

Among  the  celebrants  at  the  open¬ 
ing  were  museum  board  chairman  Tom 
Gibson,  “Ernie”  creator  Bud  Grace 


The  museum's  collection  includes  this 
“Krazy  Kat”  comic  strip. 


and  “The  Lockhorns”  co-creator  Bun¬ 
ny  Hoest  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
“Crock”  cartoonist  Bill  Rechin  of 
North  America  Syndicate,  editorial 
cartoonist  Kevin  Kallaugher  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  and  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate,  and  editorial  cartoonist/ 
“Dick  Tracy”  artist  Dick  Locher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

The  museum,  across  the  street  from 
the  National  Press  Building  and  two 
blocks  from  the  White  House,  includes 
a  permanent  exhibit  focusing  on 
comics,  animation,  illustration,  carica¬ 
ture,  and  editorial  cartoons. 

A  section  at  the  back  of  the  gallery 
is  reserved  for  rotating  exhibits.  It  cur¬ 
rently  features  “Clarity  Begins  at 
Home,”  which  showcases  the  work  of 
Washington-area  cartoonists. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Cari¬ 
cature  and  Cartoon  Art  organized  and 
supports  the  gallery,  which  received 
initial  funding  from  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum,  Advisory  Board  Council  and  Pit¬ 
ney  Bowes. 

The  museum  is  located  in  the  his¬ 
toric  Baltimore  Sun  Building  at  1317  F 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES 
(TMS)  this  month  is  sponsoring  a  spe¬ 
cial  audiotex  program  to  mark  the 
100th  anniversary  of  comics. 

For  the  program,  TMS  and  other 
syndicates  are  providing  information 
about  various  comics. 
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years  I  have  written  in  this  space, 
and  I  religiously  have  refrained  from 
discussing  my  line  of  work  since  leav¬ 
ing  the  Boston  Globe.  Here  comes  the 
exception  to  the  rule.  So  pardon  a 
hefty  conflict  of  interest. 

Two  friends  and  1  co-founded  the 
Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  (CFJ) 
just  as  the  Cold  War  was  ending.  It  was 
a  time  when  attempts  at  independent 
press  journalism  were  popping  up  al¬ 
most  everywhere. 

The  other  two  co-founders  were  CFJ 
stalwart  and  president,  George  A. 
Krimsky,  former  Associated  Press  news 
editor  of  world  services,  and  CFJ  vice 
chairman,  James  D.  Ewing,  president 
emeritus  of  the  Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel. 

CFJ  is  a  privately  funded,  nonprofit 
institution,  located  in  the  American 
Press  Institute  building  in  Reston,  Va. 
It  has  been  in  business  exactly  10 
years,  during  which  time  more  than 
7,000  overseas  journalists  from  173 
countries  participated  in  a  total  of  320 
workshops,  seminars  and  other  train¬ 
ing  sessions. 

Recently,  we  took  the  anniversary 
occasion  to  convene  a  conference  in 
Washington,  to  ponder  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  our  work  and  to  examine  what 
type  of  media  assistance  works  and 
what  doesn’t. 

Representative  of  several  other  U.S. 
programs  engaged  in  this  cottage  in¬ 
dustry  attended.  Among  them  were  of¬ 
ficials  from  Freedom  Forum,  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight,  International 
Media  Fund,  Independent  Journalism 
Foundation,  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee,  American  Society  of 


Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 


Newspaper  Editors,  USAID  and 
USIA;  also  present  were  editors  and 
educators  and  a  score  of  overseas  jour¬ 
nalists  who  had  been  on  the  receiving 
end. 

If  there  was  an  overall  conclusion,  it 
was  the  idea  that  just  caring  and  glad¬ 
handing  abroad  is  not  good  enough. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  col¬ 
leagues  overseas  to  make  our  shots  re¬ 
ally  count.  We’re  doing  a  pretty  good 
job,  but  we  can  do  better. 

Some  of  the  dominant  thoughts  that 
emerged  from  this  conclave  may  inter¬ 
est  newspeople  who  have  been  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  plight  of  the  developing  press 
abroad. 

mi 

■  W Bore  Americans  are  going  over¬ 
seas  to  help  than  ever  before.  CFJ  is 
doing  its  part  by  running  the  Knight 
International  Press  Fellowships,  which 
send  American  trainers  and  consul¬ 
tants  abroad  for  extended  periods. 

These  U.S.  journeymen  and  women 
are  a  mix  of  midcareer  newspeople,  or 
recent  retirees  not  ready  for  the  ham¬ 
mock  and  golf  lessons. 

Here  are  some  of  the  themes  and 
suggestions  that  emerged  from  the  day¬ 
long  conference: 

•  The  international  press,  particu¬ 
larly  in  former  Communist  lands, 
needs  the  counsel  of  managers  as 
much  as  that  of  editors  and  reporters. 
The  expertise  of  U.S.  advertising  and 
circulation  managers  is  especially  in 
demand  in  the  field.  All  hands  said 
they  wished  more  “front  office”  execu¬ 
tives  would  volunteer  their  services. 

We’re  talking  survival.  Upwards  of 
3,000  newspapers  —  double  the  total 
number  of  U.S.  dailies  —  over  the  past 
five  years  have  sprung  up  in  the  emerg¬ 
ing  democracies  of  the  former  Soviet 
bloc  alone.  A  large  number  of  them  al¬ 
ready  have  disappeared.  It  takes  more 


than  reporters  to  keep  alive  a  newspa¬ 
per  or  a  broadcast  facility. 

•  There  is  a  growing  demand  today 
for  assistance  in  establishing  communi¬ 
ty  broadcast  facilities  and  training  of 
broadcast  journalists. 

•  Media  ethics  have  become  a  hot  is¬ 
sue.  Concern  has  recently  been  height¬ 
ened  by  rampant  confusion  between 
freedom  and  license  in  the  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  press  of  former  Communist 
countries.  Cultural  differences  play  a 
role  here,  and  Americans  are  cautioned 
to  avoid  holier-than-thou  approaches. 

•  Media  assistance  providers  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  different  cul¬ 
tures  abroad,  and  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  their  readers  and  listeners.  By 
all  means,  we  should  not  try  to  force 
the  Western  press  system  upon  them. 

•  There  was  strong  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  better  follow-up  on  all 
assistance  programs.  Translated,  it  was  , 
a  call  to  develop  more  indigenous  ' 
trainers  who  would  nurture  all  initia¬ 
tives  after  the  foreign  experts  had  left. 

•  Most  participants  in  international 
training  programs  and  conferences,  it 
was  noted,  are  males  from  the  ruling  j 
majority  in  their  country;  hut,  in  some  s 
countries,  women  and  minorities  final-  1 
ly  are  entering  the  mainstream  media 

in  greater  numbers  and  insisting  on  a  j 
stronger  voice. 

^ftere  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
American  experts  to  spend  longer  peri¬ 
ods  abroad  (three  months  or  more),  so 
they  can  get  a  better  grasp  of  local  real-  i 
ities  when  helping  their  counterparts 
cope  with  indigenous  problems.  These  ; 
extended  tours  are  also  helping  to  build  i 
a  more  internationally  sophisticated 
media  cadre  in  the  United  States. 

Another  theme  of  the  day  was  the 
idea  that  Central  Europe  and  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union,  where  so  much  me-  j 
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(dia  assistance  has  been  concentrated 
through  the  years,  are  not  the  only 
places  where  help  is  sought  and  need¬ 
ed. 

Not  surprising,  the  continent  most 
neglected  in  recent  years  has  been 
Africa.  One  African  ambassador  once 
told  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  “The 
Cold  War  is  over,  and  Africa  lost.” 

The  conference  was  skillfully  man¬ 
aged  by  CFJ  president  George  Krimsky 
and  executive  director  Whayne  Dille- 
hay.  The  conferees  stayed  to  the  bitter 
end.  All  had  the  faith,  but  good. 

They  understood  that  a  vigorous  in¬ 
dependent  press  is  just  as  important  in 
a  developing  nation  as  are  better 
health,  education  and  housing. 

As  Judge  Richard  Goldstone  of 
South  Africa  said  before  his  country 
started  its  gallant  march  toward  free¬ 
dom:  “Show  me  a  country  where  there 
is  not  a  free  press,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  country  where  human  rights  are 
trampled  upon.” 

Chronicle  staffers 
support  McEvoy 

NINETY-SEVEN  STAFFERS  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  have  signed  a 
statement,  urging  the  directors  of  the 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  to  restore 
Nan  Tucker  McEvoy  to  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  board. 

Among  the  signers  were  columnist 
Herb  Caen,  associate  publisher  Antho¬ 
ny  Newhall  and  science  editor  David 
Perlman. 

McEvoy,  despite  owning  26.3%  of 
company  stock,  was  ousted  as  chair  by  a 
vote  of  the  directors,  who  set  an  age 
limit  of  73  for  service  on  the  board 
(E&P,  May  6,  p.  14).  She  is  75. 

McEvoy  has  filed  suit  to  regain  her 
position. 

The  employees’  statement,  which  was 
posted  on  the  newsroom  bulletin  board, 
expressed  “total  support”  for  her.  They 
said  they  were  “profoundly  distressed” 
by  the  board’s  action,  adding:  “We  are 
dedicated  journalists,  and  since  Ms. 
McEvoy’s  assumption  of  leadership  in 
the  direction  of  the  Chronicle,  we  have 
been  proud  of  the  increasing  profes¬ 
sionalism  that  our  newspaper  has 
demonstrated  in  its  news  coverage,  its 
features  and  its  opinion  pages.” 

The  petitioners  expressed  approval  of 
McEvoy’s  determination  not  to  sell  the 
Chronicle,  noting  that  the  paper  “has 
long  played  a  major  role  as  an  indepen¬ 


dent  editorial  voice  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  journalism,  and  its  unique  mis¬ 
sion  must  not  now  be  diminished.” 

The  signers  asserted  that  McEvoy’s 
leadership  is  critical  to  the  Chronicle’s 
future  and  termed  the  board’s  removal 
of  her  as  “ill-considered.” 

—  M.L.  Stein 

News  council 
criticizes  editor 

THE  MINNESOTA  NEWS  Council 
has  decided  that  the  editor  of  the 
Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch  showed  poor 
judgment  in  privately  soliciting  letters 
to  the  editor  about  a  controversial 
county  board  action. 

The  council  voted  13-1  to  reprimand 
Roy  Miller  for  engaging  in  poor  journal¬ 
istic  practice  but  stopped  short  of  agree¬ 
ing  with  a  Crow  Wing  County  commis¬ 
sioner’s  claim  that  the  editor  had  acted 
unethically. 

Earlier  this  year.  Miller  wrote  a  letter 
on  Daily  Dispatch  letterhead  that  urged 
fellow  members  of  a  leadership  training 
group  to  write  the  paper  about  the 
county  board’s  decision  to  abolish  the 
county  welfare  board. 

Commissioner  Paul  Thiede  com¬ 
plained  to  the  news  council  after  seeing 
a  copy  of  the  letter.  Even  if  Miller’s  cor¬ 
respondence  had  been  written  on  plain 
paper,  some  on  the  news  council  said  it 
would  have  represented  an  abuse. 

“If  you  get  a  letter  and  it  comes  from 


the  editor  .  . .  everybody  knows  who  it 
is,”  said  Gary  Gilson,  the  council’s  exec¬ 
utive  director. 

Miller  declined  comment. 

“We’ll  just  let  the  news  council  deter¬ 
mination  stand  as  it  is,”  said  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  publisher  Terry  McCollough.  “We 
don’t  feel  any  further  comment  is  proba¬ 
bly  necessary.” 

The  council  was  founded  in  1970  to 
promote  fairness  in  the  news  media.  Its 
determinations  carry  no  sanctions. 

—  AP 

Photo 

Continued  from  page  13 

there  were  a  lot  of  other  ones  that  we 
used  inside  that  had  blood  running 
down  shirts  and  on  faces,  but  this  was 
Page  One.” 

Still,  can  a  newspaper  go  too  far  in 
portraying  such  a  tragic,  bloody  event 
as  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing?  And 
did  the  dramatic  firefighter/baby  photo 
cross  that  line? 

For  Professor  Tom  Goldstein,  dean 
of  graduate  journalism  studies  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
the  answer  is  no. 

“Newspapers  are  supposed  to  reflect 
the  world,  and  that’s  what  they  did,” 
Goldstein  said.  “There  seems  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
those  riveting  photos  should  have  been 
used,  no  doubt.  It’s  not  something  that 
you  necessarily  want  to  look  at  during 
breakfast,  but  they  are  riveting.” 


NAHJ’s  13th  Annual  Conference 

(^wntem: 

Q/Dinhw  (T^  Qfrportunit^ 

a  bilingual,  bicultural  event  June  7-10,  1995, 

El  Paso/Juarez 

Planned  activities  include:  a  three-day  job  opportunities  bonanza;  exhibits;  plenary 
sessions  on  trade,  immigration  and  Hispanic  media  images,  skills  and  computer  workshops; 
journalism  student  campus;  cultural,  video  and  literary  events;  and  networking. 

National  Associadon  of  Hispanic  Journalists 

1 193  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 


$300  members 
$150  students 
$375  non  members 
Call  or  Fax  for 
registration  package 


(202)  662-7145 
Fax  (202)662-7144 
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Cyberspace 

Continued  from  page  35 

to  broad'band  cable  networks  will  be 
to  obliterate  the  notion  of  a  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  Internet  and  interac¬ 
tive  television  and  create  a  coherent 
whole  —  a  continuum  —  of  open-end¬ 
ed  access  to  cyberspace,”  Levin  said. 

The  addition  of  fiber  optics  also 
opens  a  window  for  cable  operators  to 
offer  phone  service. 

“This  architecture  also  means  we’ll 
be  challenging  the  regional  Bell  com¬ 
panies  for  their  high-traffic  telephone 
users,  well  before  the  telcos  can  re¬ 
place  the  copper  wire  in  their  systems 
and  compete  with  us  in  the  video  busi¬ 
ness,”  Levin  said. 

While  it’s  too  early  to  tell  which  ser¬ 
vices  will  prove  most  popular  in  the 
Orlando  experiment,  the  experience  of 
Time  Warner’s  MTV  and  HBO  cable 
networks  proves  that  being  first  “often 
confers  a  distinct  and  insurmountable 
competitive  advantage,”  he  said. 

Accordingly,  each  of  Time  Warner’s 
content  units  —  recorded  music,  film, 
cable  programming  and  print  —  is  de¬ 
veloping  and  testing  services  in  Orlan¬ 
do  and  hopes  to  learn  about  consumer 
tastes. 

“As  we  see  it,”  Levin  said,  “these  cre¬ 
ative  enterprises  are  as  much  a  part  of 
a  successful  deployment  as  the  engi¬ 
neers  and  technicians  who’ve  designed 
the  underlying  network.” 

He  predicted  that  the  linkage  be¬ 
tween  electronic  and  print  media  “will 
lay  to  rest  any  doubt  over  how  —  or, 
indeed,  over  if  —  publishing  fits  in 
with  Time  Warner’s  commitment  of 
adding  digital  interactivity  to  its  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  of  distribution.” 

Some  people  at  Time  Warner  under¬ 
stood  early  on  that  print  was  integral 
to  digital  delivery  systems.  Levin  said, 
but  it  became  clear  that  “although  it 
has  the  electronic  immediacy  of  televi¬ 
sion,  cyberspace  has  the  soul  of  print.” 

Users  of  interactive  systems  are 
more  like  readers  than  TV  viewers,  he 
argued.  They  are  doers  who  use  their 
minds  and  imaginations  in  a  limitless 
online  universe. 

“This  is  a  medium  of  abundance.  It’s 
built  for  browsing,”  Levin  said,  calling 
interactive  media  “a  true  crossroads  of 
print  and  video  where  all  forms  of 
communication  are  possible  —  the 
good,  the  bad  and  the  unpredictable.” 

People  might  someday  read  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  on  lightweight 
portable  screens,  he  suggested,  but 


more  probably  the  lightweight, 
portable  forms  they  exist  in  now  “will 
survive  just  fine.” 

Faced  with  a  dizzying  array  of  infor¬ 
mation  choices,  consumers  will  remain 
unfazed.  Levin  said,  because  they  use 
brands  as  “navigation  devices,”  to  sort 
out  the  quality  they  seek  “without 
spending  their  lives  looking  for  it.” 

That  quality  gives  existing  informa¬ 
tion  franchises  a  leg  up  on  wannabes, 
because,  in  Levin’s  view,  creating  suc¬ 
cessful  brands  is  a  lot  like  rocket  sci¬ 
ence  —  only  harder:  Failed  rockets  can 
be  relaunched,  but  successful  publish¬ 
ing  launches  are  rare  and  result  from 
“the  accumulated  artistry  and  ex- 
prience  of  highly  specialized  profes¬ 
sionals.”  And  if  telephone,  cable  or 
software  companies  think  they  can 
master  the  skills,  he  warned,  “they  bet¬ 
ter  be  prepared  for  lots  of  red  ink  and  a 
bad  case  of  the  blues.” 

Existing  newspapers  have  a  lot  to  of¬ 
fer  and  to  gain  in  cyberspace.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Orlando  Sentinel’s  news-on- 
demand  system  gives  the  newspaper  a 
chance  to  leverage  its  reputation  and 
resources,  and  join  “a  medium  where 
there’s  a  huge  potential  for  classifieds 
and  where  the  percentage  of  25-  to  50- 
year-olds  is  high,”  Levin  said. 

Such  interactive  systems  will  not 
doom  print  or  broadcast  media,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  but  will  require  “paying  more 
attention  than  ever  to  the  basics,”  be¬ 
cause  they  turn  users  into  self-pro¬ 
grammers.  In  cyberspace,  readers  don’t 
just  write  the  occasional  letter  but  are 
“in  your  face,”  firing  their  reactions 
back  to  editors  at  a  moment’s  notice 
and  giving  new  meaning  to  the  term, 
vox  populi. 

Online  journalism  leaves  journalists 
changed,  challenged  and  exasperated. 
Levin  said,  adding,  nevertheless  that 
Time  Inc.  journalists  aren’t  pining  for 
the  old  days. 

There  are  also  revenue  opportuni¬ 
ties.  “Thinking  digitally  means  looking 
on  a  printed  magazine  or  newspaper 
page  as  no  longer  a  stand-alone  prod¬ 
uct  but  as  an  invitation  to  another 
realm  of  in-depth  information,”  Levin 
said. 

In  cyberspace  a  publication’s 
archives  can  turn  from  research  mater¬ 
ial  to  big  business.  Digital  media  give 
Time  Warner  a  vast  capacity  to  resell 
existing  libraries:  text,  photos,  film  and 
music.  For  newspapers,  that  means  a 
chance  to  turn  databases  into  prof¬ 
itable  reference  guides  to  real  estate, 
employment  and  school  information. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  56 
List  of  News  Pegs? 

•  New  media.  Electronic  news  deliv¬ 
ery  today  goes  to  only  a  minuscule  per¬ 
centage  of  the  entire  market  —  but 
these  people  tend  to  be  the  most  liter¬ 
ate  and  information-hungry  consumers 
of  news,  and  this  subset  is  growing 
rapidly.  How  can  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  adapt  to  their  demands? 

•  Credibility.  Whatever  the  package 
—  print  on  paper,  cable  program,  com¬ 
puter  delivery,  fax  or  something  yet  to 
be  invented  —  journalists  who  lack 
credibility  lack  futures.  History  must 
hold  a  clue  to  how  we  got  from  “Daddy 
says  if  you  see  it  in  the  Sun,  it’s  so”  to 
the  “liberal  biased  media.”  I’d  like  to 
search  through  the  popular  culture  — 
movies,  plays,  books  —  of  50  years  ago 
for  favorable  and  unfavorable  depic¬ 
tions  of  the  press,  compare  it  with 
that  of  1995,  and  find  out  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Over  the  centuries,  leaps  of  commu¬ 
nications  technology  have  arrived, 
each  more  closely  spaced  to  one  an¬ 
other  than  their  predecessors.  Cen¬ 
turies  passed  between  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  printing  and  newspapers, 
and  decades  between  the  “Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report”  and  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work,  but  only  a  few  years  between 
videotex  and  Mosaic,  and  often  only 
weeks  between  pivotal  software  pro¬ 
grams  or  computer  services. 

Furthermore,  advances  did  not 
merely  add  to  the  former  news  systems 
but  altered  those  that  survived.  As 
each  new  medium  emerged  and  took 
its  foothold,  “old”  media  were  forced  to 
reconfigure  themselves  or  die.  News¬ 
papers  thrived  by  adding  radio  and  TV 
coverage  to  their  daily  report.  Min¬ 
strels  or  chautauquas,  however,  found 
no  way  to  adapt,  and  expired. 

Darwin  had  it  right  about  more  than 
reptiles. 

More  online  computer  news  systems, 
for  example,  are  built  by  broadcasters 
than  print  media  operations,  which  are 
slower  to  change. 

But  where  news  value  is  measured, 
the  abilities  and  inclinations  of  print 
journalists  are  arguably  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  those  of  broadcast  ones. 
It  follows  that  the  public  can  be  served 
better  when  print  journalists,  rather 
than  broadcasters,  create,  and  use  on¬ 
line  systems. 

It  remains  to  be  discovered  whether 
print  journalism  can  so  adapt. 
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Voice 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

said,  “Dan  Wolf  exploited  men  and 
women  without  regard  to  sex.” 

TV  and  print  journalist  Joanna 
Wolper,  who  covered  politics  and 
crime  for  the  Voice  during  the  1970s, 
said  she  had  trouble  relating  to  the 
feminist  movement  that  helped  define 
the  decade  because  she  was  on  equal 
footing  with  newsmen  at  the  paper. 

“Here  1  was,  this  ZO-year-old  college 
student,  and  1  was  covering  Mario 
Cuomo  and  Rikers  Island,  and  other 
women  were  going  off  to  report  on 
Central  America,”  she  noted.  “I  didn’t 
feel  any  discrimination.  1  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  be  a  journalist  and  cover  sto¬ 
ries  that  were  considered  male  territo¬ 
ry” 

Durbin  made  waves  20  years  ago  as 
an  outspoken  feminist  voice.  But  as¬ 
suming  the  editor’s  post  was  more  like 
a  splash  of  cold  water  in  the  face. 

Editor  Tina  Brown  was  castigated 
for  jazzing  up  the  staid  New  Yorker  af¬ 
ter  moving  there  from  Vanity  Fair  in 
1992. 

In  the  spring  of  1994,  it  was  Durbin’s 
turn. 

Despite  her  well-known  past  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Voice,  there  was  much 
hand-wringing  among  New  York  media 
watchers,  who  expressed  concern  that 
Durbin  —  coming  from  a  women’s 
magazine,  of  all  things  —  would  some¬ 
how  soften  the  paper. 

Durbin  would  assuredly  spike  foreign 
reportage,  observers  feared,  to  make 
way  for  glossy-magazine  features. 
There  were  rumors  she  was  going  to 
dumb  down  the  literary  supplement, 
VLS.  One  male  news  staffer  reportedly 
worried  that  he’d  end  up  on  the  mas¬ 
cara  beat. 

Many  of  the  Durbin  detractors  felt 
vindicated  after  an  airbrushed  and 
blow-dried  Robert  Redford  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  full  color  on  the  front  cover 
—  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
that  week’s  Voice  from  People  and  oth¬ 
er  celebrity-oriented  mags  crowding 
the  newsstands. 

Then,  last  January,  the  New  York 
Post  ran  a  piece  alleging  that  the  Voice 
had  become  increasingly  preoccupied 
with  skin  under  Durbin’s  tutelage, 
pointing  out  that  the  paper  had  run 
pictures  of  naked  or  scantily  clad  peo¬ 
ple  on  several  covers. 

Durbin  says  she  resented  much  of 
the  chatter  implying  she  was  “some 
sort  of  frivolous,  dumb  broad.” 


She  charged  that  “there  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  sexism  in  the  re¬ 
action  to  my  becoming  editor.  1  just 
thought  .  .  .  rude  thoughts.  1  thought. 
Fuck  you  —  eat  my  dust.  The  proof  is 
going  to  be  in  the  paper.” 

The  editor  makes  it  clear  that  she’s 
striving  to  build  on  the  Voice's  legacy, 
not  tear  it  down.  She  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  bring  back  the  sense  of  “joie  de 
vivre  and  impiousness”  that  existed  at 
the  Voice  in  its  first  quarter-century 
but  that  was  lost  in  the  1980s. 

During  the  Reagan-Bush  era,  the 
weekly  “seemed  to  become  sort  of  ob¬ 
sessed  with  death  and  destruction,”  in 
Durbin’s  view.  “It  seemed  like  the  pa¬ 
per  began  wearing  a  hair  shirt,  waving 
a  sign  that  said,  ‘Repent:  The  End  is 
Near!”’ 

Voice  media  columnist  James  Led¬ 
better  said,  “1  don’t  think  Karen  made 
any  secret  that  she  was  going  to  try  to 
lighten  up  the  paper  a  little  bit.  She 
and  others  had  a  feeling  the  paper  had 
become  too  dark,  death-obsessed  — 
and  profoundly  cynical.  She  saw  it  as 
part  of  her  mission  to  enliven  it  a  bit 
with  other  elements.” 

In  a  long  piece  last  year  heralding 
Durbin’s  arrival.  New  York  held  that 
the  Voice’s  “raison  d’etre  —  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  redeem  society,  nothing  less  — 
ended  with  Eugene  McCarthy.” 

The  paper,  it  charged,  had  been 
“slowly  reduced,  like  much  of  progres¬ 
sive  America,  to  scrimshaw- like  detail¬ 
ing  of  modes  of  domination.  That  is, 
griping.” 

The  magazine  noted  that  main¬ 
stream  publications  such  as  the  Times 
had  begun  to  encroach  on  the  Voice’s 
territory,  devoting  more  and  more  ink 
to  popular  culture  and  gay  issues. 

Durbin  herself  admits  she  had  all 
but  stopped  reading  the  Voice  in  the 
1990s.  “It  wasn’t  giving  me  what  1 
needed,  telling  me  what  1  needed  to 
know,”  she  said. 

Ledbetter  argues  that  readers  still 
aren’t  getting  all  they  need  to  know. 

“The  paper’s  coverage,  where  we 
once  had  strengths,  has  been  dimin¬ 
ished,”  he  maintained. 

Noting  that  the  weekly  has  but  one 
international  correspondent,  James 
Ridgeway,  Ledbetter  complained,  “He 
can’t  cover  the  entire  globe.” 

And  while  the  weight  women  carry 
at  the  Voice  is  undeniable,  debates 
about  inadequate  representation  of 
women  as  well  as  of  minority  groups  — 
especially  among  the  editorial  ranks  — 
persist. 


Even  though  Durbin  is  at  the  helm 
of  the  publication  and  scores  of  staff 
people  and  contributors  are  female,  all 
the  front-of-the-book  political  and  me¬ 
dia  writers  —  including  Ledbetter  — 
are  white  men,  which,  the  columnist 
says,  doesn’t  sit  well  with  a  certain  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  newsroom. 

Features  editor  Lisa  Kennedy  feels 
that  the  Voice  is  not  unlike  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  that  “it  tends  to  sort  of  pred¬ 
icate  itself  on  a  certain  kind  of  mas¬ 
culinity:  This  is  what  journalism  is. 
Journalism  is  the  guy  who  gets  the  sto¬ 
ry.  Journalism  is  Woodward  and  Bern¬ 
stein.  Journalism  is  hard  stories,  not 
soft  stories.” 

Kennedy  —  who  is  African-Ameri¬ 
can  and  openly  gay  —  mentions  the 
irony  inherent  in  the  ideals  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  many  who  perceive  themselves 
as  socially  conscious. 

“You  have  this  group  of  liberal  peo¬ 
ple  who  think  they  can  actually  speak 
for  everyone,  so  they  don’t  think  that 
they’re  not  diverse  because  they’re  al¬ 
ways  thinking  about  diversity,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “But  they’re  not  really  notic¬ 
ing  that  there’s  no  one  here  that  repre¬ 
sents  diversity.” 

Kennedy  said  alternative  papers 
such  as  the  Voice  are,  at  the  moment, 
in  much  the  same  predicament  as  the 
Democratic  Party. 

“They  want  to  do  the  right  thing, 
but  they  want  to  run  the  show,”  she 
suggested,  “and  if  the  right  thing  is  ac¬ 
tually  giving  up  the  show,  you’re  asking 
them,  then,  to  do  something  they  just 
can’t  quite  figure  out  how  to  do.” 

This,  Kennedy  maintains,  is  why  af¬ 
firmative  action  —  nevermind  efforts 
by  conservative  Republicans  to  outlaw 
the  policy  —  is  imperative. 

“With  all  the  good  will  in  the 
world,”  the  editor  said,  “it’s  hard  for 
someone  to  say,  ‘You  know.  I’ll  step 
down.’  ” 

Schneiderman  emphasized  that  “you 
can  have  alternative  politics,  this  sort 
of  left  politics,  and  still  have  a  place 
that’s  largely  dominated  by  men.  Here, 
there’s  a  nice  balance  of  diversified 
voices.” 

The  publisher  sees  the  Voice  as  a 
model,  not  just  for  newspapers,  but  for 
all  businesses. 

“1  just  think  this  is  the  way  the 
world  ought  to  be,”  he  stated  flatly. 
“This  is  the  way  companies  should 
work.  They  should  have  a  very  good 
mix  of  men  and  women,  and  different 
races  and  ethnic  groups  —  because 
that’s  the  world.” 
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Military 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

come  more  sophisticated,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “They’ll  become  more  used  to 
this  phenomenon.  And  all  of  us  more 
strongly  will  have  our  senses  dulled  by 
overexposure  to  pictures  of  starving 
children  and  atrocities  committed  by 
one  group  upon  another.” 

The  general  said  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  military  has  a 
role  in  using  the  media  to  advance  one 
position  over  another. 

He  does  think  that  “the  United 
States  military  has  a  responsibility  and 
a  self-interest  in  understanding  the 
needs  of  the  press,  and  understanding, 
therefore,  the  needs  of  the  country  for 
straightforward  information. 

“1  think  the  United  States  military 
has  a  need  to  understand  that  if  they 
do  not  help  educate  the  media  on  mili¬ 
tary  issues,  they  only  have  themselves 
to  blame  for  inaccurate  reporting,”  he 
said. 

Shalikashvili  pointed  out  that  the 
“best  salesmen  of  what  the  United 
States  military  does”  are  the  privates 
and  sergeants. 

“It  is  in  our  interest,  1  think  —  un¬ 
less  truly,  no  kidding,  safety  and  secu¬ 
rity  are  at  stake  —  to  expose  the  media 
to  our  young  people,  for  them  to  tell 
the  story,”  he  said. 

“In  the  many  operations  where  I’ve 
been  involved  as  commander  or  some 
other  capacity,  all  I’ve  ever  asked  of 
those  who  work  for  me  is  [to]  stay  in 
their  lane. 

“What  1  mean  is,  when  you’re  a  pla¬ 
toon  leader,  speak  only  about  what 
that  platoon  is  doing,  good  or  bad  — 
just  don’t  speculate  about  what  the 
president  must  be  doing,”  Shalikashvili 
explained. 

“The  same  holds  true  of  generals.  If 
you’re  a  division  commander,  speak 
about  your  division,  but  don’t  tell  me 
what  Colin  Powell  should  have  done. 
Stay  in  your  lane  —  that  for  which  you 
are  truly  the  expert,”  he  said. 

The  general  said  if  the  military  ad¬ 
heres  to  this  policy,  “and  those  in  the 
press  do  not  put  a  youngster  in  an  awk¬ 
ward  position  of  pressing  him  about 
what  he  thinks  about  Clinton’s  deci¬ 
sions  on  this  or  that  issue,  1  think  it 
will  be  fine. 

“You  will  get  the  straightforward, 
more  informed  story.  We  will  not  put  a 
youngster  in  that  awkward  position. 
And  we  in  the  military,  and  we  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  will  be  extraordinarily  well 


served,  because  they  will  tell  it  as  it  is. 

“And  it  is,  fundamentally,  almost  al¬ 
ways  a  very  good  story,”  he  said. 

“And  when  we  don’t  do  things  right, 
then  it’s  better,  1  think,  to  tell  it  quick¬ 
ly  and  straightforward,  because  as  you 
know,  bad  news,  like  cheese,  doesn’t 
smell  any  better  with  the  passage  of 
time,”  Shalikashvili  noted. 

Campus 

Continued  from  page  18 

individuals  connected  with  it  were 
thinking  of  going  on  leave.” 

Ziff  said  he  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  rejection  of  the  grant  was  tied 
to  the  Simurda  classroom  controversy. 

“It  happened  at  the  same  time,”  said 
Ziff.  “But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  de¬ 
bate  over  Simurda  was  connected  to  it. 
The  university  is  in  serious  financial 
trouble.” 

ACLU  analysis 

William  C.  Newman,  the  head  of  the 
Western  Mass  ACLU  office,  said  the 
case  was  a  painful  one. 

“What  occurred  had  civil  liberties’ 
concerns  on  both  sides,”  he  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

However,  Newman  believed  the 
events  in  Simurda’s  classroom  had  more 
to  do  with  academic  freedom  that  an 
invasion  of  student  privacy. 

“The  university  is  putting  academic 
freedom  at  risk  for  no  legitimate  reason, 
and  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at  Mr. 
Simurda  as  a  proposed  resolution  for  a 
variety  of  serious  problems  and  issues,” 
Newman  said  in  a  letter  to  Provost 
Crosson.  “This  is  wrong.” 

Leo  Richards,  president  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Society  of  Professors,  saw  the 
university  inquiry  as  one  that  would  in¬ 
hibit  free  expression  in  the  classroom. 

“The  implication  that  a  teacher 
should  serve  as  a  censor  over  a  guest 
lecturer  is  disturbing  .  .  .  .  ”  Richards 
said  in  his  letter  to  Crosson. 

Bracey,  professor  of  Afro-American 
studies,  disagreed.  “Academic  freedom 
doesn’t  allow  anyone  to  permit  stolen 
property  or  private  student  transcripts 
to  be  passed  around  in  a  classroom,” 
Bracey  said.  “Academic  freedom  doesn’t 
mean  anything  goes.” 

Bracey  said  handing  out  the  student 
grades  in  the  classroom  served  no  edu¬ 
cational  purpose. 

“We  weren’t  advancing  knowledge 
there,”  he  said. 

Jenkins,  assistant  athletic  director  for 


student  services,  said  the  classroom 
episode  showed  how  insensitive  jour¬ 
nalists  could  be. 

“The  list  that  was  passed  around  only 
had  the  names  of  people  of  color  on  it,” 
he  said. 

“It  gave  the  impression  that  UMass 
was  racist.  The  professor  who  was  in 
that  classroom  should  have  grabbed 
that  list  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  was 
happening,”  he  added. 


A  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  answered 
critics  with  a  front-page  editorial  dis¬ 
closing  his  financial  problems,  and  even 
his  wife’s  medical  condition. 

R.  Michael  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Mineral  Daily  News-Tribune  in  Keyset, 
W.Va.,  for  eight  months,  said  he  wrote 
the  half-page  editorial  “to  diffuse  any 
damage  that  local  political  bosses 
thought  they  could  do  to  me  by  making 
my  private  affairs  public.” 

Johnson,  in  the  editorial,  said  three 
Mineral  County  officials,  whom  he 
didn’t  name,  were  investigating  his  past 
and  spreading  rumors  about  him. 

The  editor  wrote  that  editorials  j 
about  county  and  school  issues  had 
drawn  fire  “from  the  good  ol’  boys  j 
around  here.” 

Johnson  said,  “They  were  running  | 
around  telling  people  half-truths  about  i 
me,  and  1  decided  to  tell  the  people  the  I 
truth.  1  don’t  have  anything  to  hide.  1 
have  decided  to  let  all  of  you  into  my 
skeleton  closet.” 

Johnson  disclosed  that  an  Illinois 
bank  had  recently  repossessed  his  1988 
Isuzu  Trooper  because  he  owed  $4,479 
on  an  auto  loan. 

Johnson  said  he  also  “fell  woefully 
behind  on  a  number  of  payments  and  ^ 
bills”  because  he  was  unemployed  for 
nine  months  between  leaving  the  For- 
tales  (N.M.)  News-Tribune  and  moving 
to  Keyset. 

He  also  admitted  to  pleading  no  con¬ 
test  to  one  count  of  passing  bad  checks 
in  Newark,  Ohio,  in  the  late  1980s. 

“My  wife  withdrew  $100  out  of  the 
automatic  teller  machine  and  forgot  to 
write  it  down,”  Johnson  explained. 

Johnson  said  his  wife  had  a  medical 
condition  that  made  pregnancy  difficult. 
When  carrying  the  couple’s  now  seven- 
year-old  son,  she  needed  expensive 
medication  that  forced  the  family  to 
seek  protection  under  federal  bankrupt¬ 
cy  laws  in  the  late  1980s.  —  AP 
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NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  -  rural 
$290,000  terms. 

NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  - 
Very  few  of  these  left,  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLIES  - 
$1 ,750,000,  growing  suburban  area. 
WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  - 
$450,000,  terms,  near  metro  area. 
X)HN  FOURNIER,  JR. 

(509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/ operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 

The  moment  we  pass  out  of  our  habits  we 
lose  all  sense  of  permanency... 

George  Moore 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  oll-cosh  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Unbelievable 
opportunity!  High  growth  area.  Prop¬ 
erty  available.  Box  07347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Assaciation  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza- 
tian  far  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  Fax  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

LEAFAX  35  II,  used  once  since  serviced, 
new  condition.  New  lamp.  Anniston 
Star,  (205)  236-1 558,  ext.  301. 


SCXJeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAIE 


AGFA/Compugraphic  Integrator  Series 
workstation  w/MCS  8000  photatypeset- 
ter  unit.  Prints  on  resin-coated  non¬ 
greying  film.  Functional  Zebra  8100-Z 
processor  included.  80-plus  modern 
and  classic  fonts,  film,  chemicals  and 
support  manuals.  Ultra-quality  out-put. 
Best  offer  or  consider  pre-press  trade. 
The  Winkler  Company  at  (513)  294- 
2662. 


MAJLROOM 


ICORE  IN-UNE  SCALES  MODEL  2974 
BILL  KANIPE,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)428-5817  Fox  (404)  590-7267. 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  Fox  (404)  590-7267 


_ PRESSES _ 

2  good  condition  grease  Community 
units  w/sidelay.  Suburban  &  Comm, 
folders,  Baldwin  108.  (703)  261-8000. 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE-  1984  Goss  SSC  folder  - 
cross-perf  w/new  ring  &  pinion  - 
rebuilt  1  /4  fold  w/in  last  2  years. 
Contact  Box  07363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1 528  Fox  (404)  552-2669 

FOR  SALE 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  (older,  vin¬ 
tage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 
5-10  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duly 
RBI  folder  and  upper  former  (w/ 
additional  JF1  folder) 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one  w/ 
double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair,  model 
4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  '105"  Count-o-veyors 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/3rd  &4lh  Knife 
WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 
aOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


FOR  SALE 

7  Hoe  Color  Convertible  Presses. 

Each  Press  Consists  Of: 

•  8  Units 

•  22  3/4'  Cut-Off 

•  4-Color  Humps 

•  8  -  40"  RTP's 

Web  Numbers:  3077,  3078,  3089, 
3115,  3164,  3247,3259. 

Available  as  complete  presses  or  parts. 
For  more  information,  please  call 
Bill  Moore  01(216)999-6643. 
GOSS  METRO  5-unit,  22-3/4",  1  full,  2 
half  color  decks,  2:1  double  folder. 
Peripheral  mailroom  and  plateroom 
equipment.  Available  July/ August  '95. 
Call  NewsTech  at  (305)  688-1407  for 
details. 


A  fanatic  is  one  who  can't  change  his 
mind  and  won't  change  the  subject. 

Sir  Winston  ChurchiH 


_ PRESSES _ 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

6  Goss  Urbanite  units,  1982/68  -  22 
3/4". 

8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former,  1 980/81  -  22  3/4". 
8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  (older 
&  upper  former. 

6-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  (older 
&  upper  former.  22  3/4'  cut-off. 

5- unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

4-unit  Goss  Community,  22  3/4'  - 
available  immediately. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  floor  position 
units,  units  converted  to  stacked  posi¬ 
tion,  folders  &  upper  formers. 

4- unit  Goss  Suburban  press. 

6- unit  Harris  V25  with  JF25  &  upper 
former. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin¬ 
tage. 

Web  Leader  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  News  King,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 

2-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  -  22  1  /2'  cut¬ 
off 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

New  10-unit  TKS  press  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  42' 
RTP's  -  22  3/4'  (never  installed). 

3  'Vision'  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

2  Goss  double  3:2  folders  (one  160- 
page  &  one  144-page),  22  3/4'  w/ 
double  upper  formers. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-6217 

GET  YOUR 
EQUIPMENT  READY 
FOR  E  &  P’S 

NEXPO  PLANNING  ISSUE 
MAY  27. 


MAIIROOM 


MAILROOM 


jj^  Craftsman 


Machines 


Re-NEW-ed  Packaging  &  Distribution  Equipment 

848  •  1372  •  1472 

Roller  Top  Conveyors  •  Mat  Top  Conveyors 
Truck  Loaders  •  Hopper  Loaders 

immediate  availability 

Rich  Higgins  813-4S8-213S  Brad  Moseley  800-61 S-978S 

Roger  Miller  800-762-5053 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


MARATHON  ENTERPRISES,  FAaORY 
ALTERNATIVE  SALES  &  SERVICE 

1 985  Arias  PneumaHc  1 0  Units 
2  Quads,  2  Folders  &  Rollstands 

1  -  1 984  Web  Leader  Quadracolor 

2  -  1 984  Web  Leader  4  Unit  Presses 

1  -  Web  Leader  Folder  with  Cross  Pert. 

SPECIAUZING  IN  ATLAS  & 

WEB  LEADER  EQUIPMENT 
FAQORY  TRAINED, 

20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
PHONE  (206)  863-9198 
Fox  (206)  863-6294 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED  a  new,  used,  or 
reconditioned  stacker,  must  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  SLS  1000  GMA  inserter.  Send 
directly  to  Bob  Temple,  Press- 
Enterprises  Inc.,  3815  Lackawanna 
Ave.,  Bloomsburg,  PA  17815  or  call 
(717)  387- 1234  ext.  1402. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


TANDY  1 02  COMPUTERS  WANTED 
TO  $100 
(408)  247-9275 


CAaUS-WEBUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


Whatever  course  you  have  chosen  for 
yourself,  it  will  not  be  a  chore  but  an 
adventure  if  you  bring  a  sense  of 
adventure  to  it  a  sense  of  the  glory  of 
striving.. if  your  sights  are  set  far  above 
the  merely  secure  and  mediocre. 

David  Samoff 


It’s  A  Classified 
Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Department  with  a  note  listing  the 
parties  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to 
reach.  If  the  Box  you're  answering  is 
on  the  list,  We'll  discard  your  reply. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
NaHonwide  (516)  379-2797 


MEDIA  PRODUaiON  INC 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT... 
MARKETING... COST  ANALYSIS... 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 
(702)  873-3936 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 


PRIOLO  COMMUNICATIONS 
In-bound  Out-bound  and  Customer 
Services.  (800)  252-6835. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quolily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 


AHENTIONI! 

Used  Computers  Bought  &  Sold...  Huge 
savings  an  pre-owned  Laptop  & 
desktop  computers.  We  buy  &  sell  used 
Macintosh,  Tandy,  &  PC  Laptops 

IN  STOCK  NOW  Tandy  Model  102's 
PACIFIC  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE 
(503)  236-2949  Fax  (503)  239-8424 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)  969-3388 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Don  Canaan 
(800)  554-3091. 


NMA,  INC. 

Community  Newspaper  Consultants 
Specializing  in  all  areas,  from 
people  to  profitability. 

P.O.  Box  3297  Eden,  NC  27289 
(910)  623-2210 
Fax  (910)  368-2222 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 


Adversity  is  sometimes  hard  upon  a  man, 
but  for  one  man  who  can  stand 
prosperity,  there  are  a  hundred  that  will 
stand  aaversity. 

Thomas  Carlyle 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  Une  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-2110 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Pawer 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 

How  can  a  man  hit  another  without 
anger? 

Primo  Levi 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Hands  on  leader  for  daily/ weekly /TMC 
operations  in  Zone  5.  We  need  an 
individual  who  can  lead,  motivate  and 
manage  a  team  af  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  to  greater  heights.  An  ideal  can¬ 
didate  would  possess  a  track  record  of 
successful  sales,  be  creative,  aggressive 
and  thrive  in  a  competitive  market.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  performance 
bonus  and  me  opportunity  (or  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  07365, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Run  for  the  shadows  in  these  golden 
years. 

David  Bowie 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR  -  Group  of  suburban 
newspapers,  130,000  circulation  - 
dailies  and  weeklies  -  seeks  new  leader 
due  to  retirement  this  fall.  Yau'll  be 
responsible  for  30  people  with  direct 
oversight  of  four  managers.  Solid,  com¬ 
petitive  Zone  5  market  with  room  to 
grow.  Write  to  Box  07370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

We  need  an  experienced  newspaper 
advertising  executive  with  a  successful 
record  in  classified  and  telemarketing 
sales  right  away.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  become  a  key  member  of  the  man¬ 
agement  team  for  an  independently 
owned  mid-size  daily  located  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  competitive 
markets  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  lead¬ 
ership  position  requires  someone  who 
is  ambitious,  innovative  and  ready  for 
new  challenges  and  responsibilities. 

Send  your  cover  letter  and  resume  on  a 
confidential  basis  without  delay  to  Box 
07376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

Looking  for  successful  co-op  advertising 
director  who  wants  new  challenges. 
Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
seeks  experienced  co-op  manager  to  fill 
new  corporate  position  to  develop 
advertising  revenue  for  its  40  pub¬ 
lications.  Responsibilities  include  Co-op 
and  new  business  sales  development, 
ad  rep  training  and  national  sales 
coordination.  Some  travel  required. 
Headquartered  in  Shelbyville,  KY,  posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  Advertising  Director. 
Excellent  opportunity. 

Send  resume  and  references  to  Bonnie 
Burks  Gray,  P.O.  Box  549,  Shelbyville, 
KY  40066. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

IF  YOU  ARE  AN  Info-Graphics  Artist 
with  solid  news  judgment  and  the 
initiative  to  spot  stories  with  graphic 
potential.  The  Daily  Breeze  (85,000 
daily,  125,000  Sunday)  is  interested  in 
seeing  1 0  not-lo-be-returned  samples  of 
your  work.  We  cover  the  coast  in  south 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  we  are  consis¬ 
tently  an  industry  leader  in  our  visual 
presentation.  Send  your  cover  letter, 
resume  and  samples  to  Jean  Adelsman, 
managing  editor.  The  Daily  Breeze, 
5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA 
90509.  No  calls,  please. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

LIVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES!  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  award  winning  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph  seeks  motivated 
Classified  and  Retail  account  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Gazette 
Telegraph,  Freedom  Communications, 
Inc.,  Human  Resources  Department, 
P.O.  Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Family-owned  medium-size  daily  in  a 
very  desirable  West  Coast  metropolitan 
area  is  looking  for  a  creative  and 
energetic  advertising  professional  to 
lead  our  sales  efforts.  Strong  communi¬ 
cations  and  motivationaf  skills  are 
required  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
highly  competitive  morket.  This  is  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  with  a  proven  record  of 
success.  We  will  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package  to  the 
right  candidate.  Please  send  your  letter 
of  applicotion,  resume  and  references 
in  strictest  confidence  to  Box  07372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  Centre  Daily  Times,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  company  located  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  sales  manager  to 
lead  our  retail  sales  teams  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  over  $6  million  in  revenue. 
Qualified  candidates  should  have  a 
minimum  of  3  years  sales  management 
experience,  and  a  successful  history  of 
increasing  ad  revenue  in  a  competitive 
market.  Demonstrated  sales  expertise 
along  with  experience  in  sales  training 
and  new  business  development  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

In  return  we  offer  an  excellent  salary 
package  which  includes  bonus,  com¬ 
prehensive  medical  benefits,  401k  and 
stock  purchase  plan. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  The  Centre  Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box 
89,  State  College,  PA  16804:  Attn: 
Human  Resources  Dept,  or  fax  (814) 
237-5966. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER/General  Manager  for 
entrepreneurial  Zone  9  daily.  Energetic 
hands-on  position.  Cost  management 
required.  Great  opportunity,  equity  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  07371 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUSHER 

We  are  a  dynamic,  growing  community 
newspaper  and  shopper  publishing 
company,  operating  56  publications  in 
the  Midwest  and  Western  U.S.  We 
hove  an  immediate  opening  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Yucca  Valley,  CA,  a  high- 
desert  market,  where  we  publish  a 
thrice-weekly  paid  newspaper  and  two 
weeklies.  Our  plant  also  provides  press 
and  mailroom  services  (or  several  other 
owned  and  non-owned  publications, 
including  extensive  process  color  work. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  hands-on 
publisher  or  general  manager,  with  pro¬ 
ven  sales  and  production  experience, 
this  could  be  an  excellent  career 
opportunity  for  you.  In  complete  con¬ 
fidence,  please  send  a  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  pay  history  and  references,  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Brehm  Communications, 
PO  Box  28429,  Son  Diego,  CA  921 98. 


THE  STAR-LEDGER  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  seeks  highly  skilled  page 
designers  and  graphic  artists  to  join  an 
expanding  art  department.  Excellent 
salary,  benefits  and  opportunities  in  a 
growing  organization.  Send  bio  and 
samples  to  Arthur  Lenehan,  picture 
editor.  The  Star-Ledger,  One  Star- 
Ledger  Plaza,  Newark,  NJ  07102. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGN  AND  PRODUQION 
SUPERVISOR 

Position  available  immediately,  for  a 
hands-on  team  leader  and  builder  in  a 


ADVERTISING  SALES  CONSULTANT 

The  Billings  Gazette  has  an  opening  for 
a  full-time  retail  sales  consultant.  This 
position  will  focus  on  new  and  existing 
accounts  with  emphasis  on  service 
before,  during  and  after  the  sale. 

The  successful  candidate  must 
demonstrate: 

*  a  minimum  of  two  years  sales 
and/or  advertising  experience 

*  excellent  interpersonal  and 
customer  service  skills 

*  Initiative,  drive,  and  enthusiasm 

*  the  ability  to  work  in  and  contribute 
to  a  team  atmosphere 

*  good  organizational  and  time 
management  skills 

*  attention  to  details 

Reliable  vehicle,  proof  of  insurance, 
valid  driver's  license  and  good  driving 
record  are  required. 

To  Apply:  mail  resume,  professional 
references,  and  salary  history  to: 

Human  Resources 
The  Billings  Gazette 
P.O.  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 

DEADUNE:  June  2,  1995 

EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  ideal  candidate  will  love  classified 
and  love  selling.  You  should  lead  by 
example  with  high  energy,  dedication, 
and  enthusiasm.  Family  owned  23,500 
daily  in  thriving  college  town.  All 
resumes  will  be  acknowledged,  no 
phone  calls,  please.  Mark  Van  Patten, 
general  manager.  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  90012,  Bovning  Green,  KY  42102. 


Large  East  Coast  Alternative 
Newsweekly  will  have  the  position  of 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  avail¬ 
able  for  placement  this  summer.  This 
position  requires  at  least  two  years 
classified  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  organizational  skills, 
excellent  supervisory  skills  as  well  as 
experience  in  creating  and  implement¬ 
ing  sales  promotions  and  department 
incentives.  Qualified  candidate  will 
lead  a  staff  of  5  full  time  employees 
and  1  part  time  support  person.  Your 
duties  include  budgets,  incentives, 
department  supervision,  personals,  as 
well  as  involvement  in  the  newspapers 
management  advisory  board.  Our 
paper  is  well  established  and  boasts  an 
average  classified  section  of  27  pages 
weekly.  If  you  have  experience  with 
both  classified  line  and  display  sales,  pro¬ 
ven  supervisory  skills  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  make  an  already  successful 
section  more  successful  apply  in 
confidence  to:  Box  07380, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

LARGE  METRO  newspaper  in  the  south 
seeks  a  hands  on  credit  manager.  This 
position  is  responsible  (or  approving 
the  credit  worthiness  of  both  retail  and 
individual  customers,  working  with  our 
advertising  department  to  maximize  our 
revenue  vAile  maintaining  a  minimum 
level  of  bad  debt  write-offs,  insuring 
customer  contracts  conform  with  com¬ 
pany  guidelines,  mediating  with 
customers  to  resolve  collection  problems 
and  leading  a  staff  of  six  employees. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  eight 
years  of  credit  and  collection  experi¬ 
ence  with  at  least  five  years  of  credit 
management  experience.  Must  possess 
knowledge  of  computerized  accounts 
receivable  system  and  Lotus  123.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  difficult  situations  in  a 
calm  manner,  be  a  team  player  and 
make  credit  decisions  quickly.  Qualified 
candidates  please  submit  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  07389,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GM  for  competitive-marketplace  New 
England  community  newspaper  group. 
Excellent  sales  leadership,  profit- 
minded  management  sought.  Resume 
with  salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
07379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTING 

CUSTOMER  ACCOUNTING 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  Customer 
Accounting  Circulation  Manager  to 
direct  billing,  accounts  receivable  and 
liability  accounting  functions  for  circula¬ 
tion  customers.  Will  maintain 
appropriate  internal  accounting  con¬ 
trols  and  ensure  accurate  reporting  of 
statistical  information.  Participate  in 
design,  development  and  maintenance 
of  Finance  and  Circulation  billing 
systems.  Will  supervise  a  staff  of  six. 

Requirements  are: 

•BA  in  accounting  (CPA  preferred) 

•Four  to  five  years  managerial  accaunt- 
ing  experience 

•Mainframe  and  PC  applications  experi¬ 
ence  including  systems  requirements 
specification 

•Ability  to  understand,  evaluate  and 
report  financial  information  to  man¬ 
agement 

•Ability  to  direct  and  motivate  others 
We  offer  excellent  benefits,  including 
an  on  site  daycare  facility.  Salary 
$41,700  to  $  55,600.  DOE  plus  man¬ 
agement  incentive. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  Seattle  Times 
HR-ACQGMGR 
P.O.  Box  70 
Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 

Principals  only.  No  phone  inquiries, 
please.  Only  candidates  to  be 
interviewed  will  be  contacted. 

EOE/M/F/H 

Mistah  Kurtz,  he  dead,  penny  hr  the  old 

guy- 

T.S.  Eliot 


busy,  expanding  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  imaging  facility  in  Northern 
Maine.  Must  be  experienced  with  com¬ 
puter-generated  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lication  design.  Management  experi¬ 
ence,  dealing  with  employee  issues, 
quality  assurance,  cost  containment, 
production  analysis,  is  essential. 
Expertise  with  Macintosh-based 
hardware/software,  especially  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Quark,  Multi-Ad,  Illustrator, 
running  on  a  file-server  based  network, 
in  a  pagination  environment,  is  desira¬ 
ble.  Resumes,  wage  history,  references 
to: 

Northeast  Publishing 
260  Missile  Street 

P.O.  Box  510 
Presque  Isle,  ME  04769 
_ Attn:  IBK _ 

NEWS  ARTIST 

News-hip  experienced  artist  needed  (or 
graphics  and  page  design,  illustration 
skills  o  plus.  Must  be  handy  with  the 
Mac,  including  FreeHand  and/or 
Illustrator,  Photoshop,  QuarkXPress.  The 
Press-Enterprise  is  a  170,000  offset 
daily  in  growing  Southern  California's 
Riverside  County.  Send  resumes, 
references,  samples  to  Sally  Ann  AAoas, 
assistant  managing  editor,  P.O.  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 

PAGE  DESIGN  SPECIAUST 

Fully  paginated  20,000  circulation 
daily  seeks  a  skilled  page  designer  to 
join  award-winning  staff.  Must  be  fluent 
in  QuarkXPress,  understand  Aldus 
Freehand  and  Adobe  Photoshop  and 
willing  to  work  evening  shift.  A  journal¬ 
ism  degree  and  experience  in  page 
design  a  MUST.  We  use  color  on  all  sec¬ 
tion  fronts  and  special  projects.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Design  Editor,  The 
Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  450,  Farm¬ 
ington,  NM  87499.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHICS  XXJRNAUST 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

The  Sun  Herald,  an  award-winning 
Knight-Ridder  morning  daily  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  is  looking  for  an  outstand¬ 
ing  graphics  journalist.  We  offer  a 
chance  to  really  show  off  your  well- 
planned,  well-executed  graphics  &  illus¬ 
tration.  Strona  conceptual  skills  and  a 
knowledge  or  the  printing  process  is 
required.  Page  design  experience  is  a 
big  plus,  along  with  excellent  typo¬ 
graphy  skills.  Interested  candiJates 
should  hove: 

•  2-4  years  experience  at  a  daily 
newspaper. 

•  Be  able  to  translate  story  ideas  into 
graphic  presentations. 

•  Expertise  in  QuarkXPress,  Illustrator, 
FreeHand  and  Photoshop. 

•  Excellent  people  skills,  and  an  ability 
to  work  with  a  wide  range  of  editors. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  and  samples 
of  their  best  work  to: 

Michael  Brugh 
Graphics/Design  Editor 
The  Sun  Herald 
P.O.  Box  4567 
Biloxi,  MS  39535-4567 

Or  fax  your  resume  and  a  cover  letter 
to:  (601)896-2104. 

No  phone  calls,  please.  No  returns 
unless  requested.  EOE. 

CIRCULATION 

COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspaper,  is 
looking  for  a  Home  Delivery  Manager 
to  direct  activities  of  four  zone  man¬ 
agers,  increasing  home  delivery  circula¬ 
tion  volume  by  developing,  implement¬ 
ing  and  inspe^'ng  programs  that  allow 
for  district  and  route  growth.  Must  be 
service  oriented  and  have  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  several  alternative 
distribution  services.  The  right  person 
will  also  direct  activities  for  the  Sales 
Development  Specialist  position.  A  min¬ 
imum  of  five  years  of  home  delivery 
experience  required  with  district  and 
zone  management  preferred.  Hrs:  Mon 
-  Fri,  Salary:  $DOE  EOE  M/F/V/D.  If 
interested,  send  resume  to:  TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS,  120W.  IstAve., 
Mesa,  AZ  85210  Attn:  Jana  Crowe/CD 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

DISTRia  MANAGER 
Wisconsin's  leading  paper,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel,  has  full¬ 
time  District  Manager  openings  for  both 
entry-level  and  mid-level  management 
positions.  Our  District  Managers  are 
responsible  for  supervising  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel, 
retaining  subscribers  through  ensuring 
customer  satisfaction,  and  promoting 
sales. 

This  position  offers  interesting,  challeng¬ 
ing  work,  with  a  variety  of  duties.  If  you 
are  a  self-starter,  with  prior  newspaper, 
sales,  public  service  or  retail  experi¬ 
ence,  please  contact  us.  Excellent 
growth  potential  and  benefits.  Send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 

Human  Resources  (DM) 

333  W.  Stole  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 

Fox  (41 4)  224-2897,  or 

CALL  (41 4)  225-5050 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  24,000 
daily  seeking  Home  Delivery  Manager 
with  highly  effective  team  building  skills 
to  coach  four  District  Managers  and 
support  staff  to  deliver  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  build  growth  potential.  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  ploy  an  important 
role  in  department  management  team. 
$28,000  to  $32,000  with  MBO.  Please 
send  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
references  to  Box  07390,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

MACINTOSH  SYSTEM  automater/ 
profiler  needed  immediately  for  grow¬ 
ing  1 4  year  old  company  that  develops 
software  systems  for  newspapers.  Must 
have  minimum  5  years  newspaper 
experience  and  be  an  experienced  Mac 
user.  Experience  with  Digital 
Technology  International  systems  a 
definite  plus.  Programming  experience 
not  essential,  we  will  train  the  right 
applicant.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Full  benefits  package, 
salary  negotiable  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  send  resume  to:  Kathy  Cov- 
alt.  Digital  Technology  International, 
500  West  1200  South,  Orem,  UT 

84058. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  -  growing  36,000  sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia  7-aay  AM  seeks 
copy/layout  editor.  Daily  experience 
preferred.  Mac  knowledge  o  plus. 
Advancement  potential  with  growing 
group.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Bruce 
Mowdoy,  managing  editor.  Daily  Local 
News,  250  N.  Bradford  Avenue,  West 
Chester,  PA  19382. 


32,700  AM  daily  in  top  3  nationally 
1 994  NNA  General  Exc^lence.  Located 
in  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Minimum  3  years  editing  experience. 
Must  hove  top  skills  as  newsroom  leader 
and  love  community  journalism.  Resume, 
salary  history  to  Ken  Mink,  managing 
editor.  Daily  News  Record,  231  S. 
Liberty,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 . 


The  Tennessean  (150,000  daily; 
285,000  Sunday)  seeks  a  leader  to  run 
our  local  news  department.  We  are  an 
ambitious,  growing  paper  and 
Nashville  is  a  vibrant,  growing  com¬ 
munity.  8-10  years  newsroom  experi¬ 
ence;  5  years  management  preferred. 
The  Tennessean  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  Equal  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
ment.  Resume  and  work  samples  to 
David  Green,  M.E./Days,  The  Ten¬ 
nessean,  1 1 00  Broadway,  Nashville, 

TN  37203. _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Help  oversee  a  staff  of  1 2  reporters  at 
our  seven-day  AM  newspaper  of 
25,000  circulation.  Send  clips  that 
show  aggressive  reporting,  and  describ¬ 
ing  your  management  style.  Success 
with  computer-assisted  reporting  is  a 
plus.  Respond  ASAP  with  clips,  editing 
samples  and  references  to  Stephen  J. 
Pradarelli,  city  editor,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54903-2926.  Women  and  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  hove  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

_ No  phone  colls,  pleose. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Award-winning  10,000  weekly  news¬ 
paper  on  beautiful  Nantucket  Island 
seeking  talented  individual  who  can  do 
it  oil  -  write,  edit,  paginate  and  work 
with  reporters.  Must  have  strong  people 
skills.  Must  possess  strong  editing  skills. 
Knowledge  of  layout  and  QuarkXPress 
a  plus.  Prior  newspaper  experience  a 
must.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Housing 
available.  Send  resume,  clips,  samples 
of  layouts  to:  Marianne  Stanton,  The 
Inquirer  and  Mirror,  P.O.  Box  1 1 98, 
Nantucket,  MA  02554.  The  Inquirer 
and  Mirror  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


Experienced  assignment  desk  editor  com¬ 
mitted  to  local  news,  skilled  in  devel¬ 
oping  first-class  writing  and  energized 
to  compete  with  the  nearby  giants  in  a 
growing  Southern  California  market. 
Send  resume,  letter  and  samples  to 
Managing  Editor  Mel  Opotowsky, 
Press-Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502. 

COPY  CHIEF  sought  for  The  Albany 
Herald,  a  35,000  AM  daily  in  south 
Georgia.  Requirements:  supervisory 
experience,  leadership  instincts,  and 
ability  to  plan  ahead,  anticipate  prob¬ 
lems  and  move  copy  efficiently  and 
cleanly  through  our  12-editor, 
paginated  news  desk.  Must  be  able  to 
coach  others  in  editing,  headline  writ¬ 
ing  and  cutline  writing.  We  seek  a 
person  with  a  drive  to  excel  and  help  us 
build  the  best  newspaper  in  Georgia. 
We  offer  sharp  managers  a  bright 
future  with  an  aggressive,  fast-growing 
media  company.  Cover  letter  ond 
resume  to:  Phil  Lucas,  managing  editor. 
The  Albany  Herald,  126  N.  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  Albany,  GA  31701.  Or  Fox 
to  (91 2)  888-9357. 

COPY  EDTTOR/PAGINATOR 

The  Contra  Costa  Times  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Copy  Editor/Paginator 
with  good  editing,  layout,  headline  writ¬ 
ing  skills,  grasp  of  newspaper  style  and 
knowledge  of  AP  style.  Minimum  three 
years  copy  editing  experience  on  a 
daily  newspaper.  Excellent  grammar 
and  word  skills.  Experience  with  Quark 
page  layout  an  asset. 

Duties:  Work  on  copy  desk,  design 
attractive  pages,  write  sharp  headlines, 
edit  wire  copy,  produce  paginated 
pages.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

S.  Cattano  -  H.R. 

Contra  Costa  Times 

P.O.  Box  5088 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 
Alaska's  second-largest  newspaper, 
seeks  a  copy  editor/ page  designer  to 
join  its  news  desk.  We're  switching  to 
pagination  and  are  looking  for  a 
journalist  who  has  the  skills  to  help  us 
use  our  new  toys  well.  At  least  two 
years'  experience  on  a  doily  copy  desk 
is  a  must. 

Fairbanks  in  the  heart  of  Alaska's  Inter¬ 
ior,  is  a  university  town  and  the  state's 
dog  mushing  capital.  We're  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rolling  hills  and  settled 
among  the  Chena  River.  Winters  here, 
we're  told,  are  no  worse  than  the 
Midwest  and  summers  are  glorious. 

Send  tear  sheets  and  a  resume  to 
Dermot  Cole,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  P.O.  tox  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 


ZONE  MANAGER 

Medium  sized  7  day  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  in  Zone  2  with  AM  and  PM 
cycles,  is  looking  for  a  Home  Delivery 
Manager.  Position  supervises  staff  of  8 
DSM's  and  other  part-time  employees, 
reporting  directly  to  Circulation 
Director.  We  seek  someone  with  circula¬ 
tion  management  experience,  strong  in 
sales  and  service.  Must  have  proven 
track  record  of  results.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  07388,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


life  is  not  a  static  thing.  The  only  people 
who  do  not  change  their  minds  are 
incompetents  in  asylums,  and  those  in 
cemeteries. 

Everett  M.  Dirksen 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORI^ 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  state 
capital  and  university  city  of  Madison, 
is  seeking  a  copy  editor  to  join  our 
team  in  implementing  a  Harris  pagina¬ 
tion  system. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  have  strong 
copy  editing,  headline  writing,  and 
design  skills.  Experience  in  pagination 
a  plus.  College  degree  required  and 
two  years  of  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  preferred. 

If  interested,  please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  non-returnable  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Tom  Burton,  assistant  news 
editor,  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  5058,  Madison,  Wl  53708. 
Women  and  minority  candidates 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply. 

Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  (CHIEF) 

for  multi-paper  weekly  group  with  hard 
news,  independent  editorial  product. 
50-70K.  Respond  immediately  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ed  Weintrob,  Brooklyn  Paper 
Publications,  26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 
NY  1 1 242,  fax  (71 8)  834-9278. 

EDITOR  FOR  RACINE 

The  Journal  Times  needs  a  hands-on 
leader  with  a  clear  concept  of  saleable 
news  products  and  the  organizational 
skills  to  achieve  them. 

The  need  to  develop  alternate  market¬ 
ing  and  revenue  strategies  has  not 
dimmed  our  focus  on  informing  and 
delighting  readers.  Our  new  Flexo 
press  will  allow  us  to  showcase  the  best 
writing,  editing  and  photography  prod- 
cued  by  any  37,000  daily,  and 
accelerate  the  growth  of  recent  years. 

Racine  is  Lee  Enterprises'  only  Great 
Lakes  location,  a  great  news  town 
within  easy  driving  of  Milwaukee  and 
Chicogo. 

Show  us  what  you've  done,  and  tell  us 
what  you  think  an  editor  should  be 
doing  in  the  1 990's. 

Send  resume  and  clips  by  May  26,to: 

Janet  Tidwell 

Human  Resources  Manager 
The  Journal  Times 
212  Fourth  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 


SPORTS  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  a  top-flight  writer  to 
cover  a  major  college  beat  for  a  mid¬ 
sized  SunBelt  daily.  We  need  energy, 
writing  that  rises  above  the  ordinary  and 
a  willingness  to  break  away  from  the 
pock.  Tdl  us  why  that's  you,  and  send 
clips  to  demonstrate.  Box  07359,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  SOUGHT  by  Ski  Racing  Inter¬ 
national  in  Waitsfield,  Vermont. 
Responsibilities',  planning,  page  layout, 
copy  editing  and  some  writing  for  Ski 
Racing,  a  tabloid  newspaper  covering 
ski  and  snowboard  competition  (fre¬ 
quency:  20  times;  weekly  from  mid- 
November  through  March).  Job  also 
includes  work  on  other  SRI  publications, 
all  ski  and  snowboard  related.  Some 
travel.  Requirements:  Minimum  two 
years  editing  experience  at  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper;  strong  copy-editing 
skills;  ability  to  work  well  on  deadline; 
familiarity  with  IBM  word-processing 
and  communications  programs,  and 
Mac-based  page  layout  software. 
Knowledge  of  ski  and  snowboard  com¬ 
petition  a  plus.  Send  letter  and  resume 
with  references  and  salary  requirements 
to  Tim  Etchells,  Ski  Racing  International, 
P.O.  Box  1125,  Waitsfidd,  VT  05673. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  mid-size  mod¬ 
erate/conservative  daily.  Good  writing 
flair  and  editorial  writing  experience 
required.  Some  layout  and  editing  skills 
helpful.  Should  be  knowledgeable  in 
women's  issues.  Apply  to:  Joe  Hughes, 
editorial  page  editor,  Lubbock 
Avalanche- Journal,  P.O.  Box  491,  Lub- 

bock,  TX  79408. _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 

20016;  (703)  506-4400. _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 
EDUCATION  BEAT  reporter  needed  in 
small  but  growing  city  across  the  lake 
from  New  Orleans.  Apply  to  Lil 
Mirando,  Daily  Star,  P.O.  Box  1 1 49, 
Hammond,  LA  70404. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 

One  of  the  best  medium  size  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country,  published  in  one  of 
the  best  places  to  live  in  the  country,  is 
seeking  an  editor  to  assume  full  news 
department  responsibility.  The  Cape 
Cod  Times  (47,500  AM,  58,200  Sun¬ 
day)  a  member  of  the  Ottaway  group, 
is  opening  the  search  for  a  replacement 
for  our  current  editor,  who  is  retiring. 
Requirements:  a  proven  track  record  of 
staff  motivation,  community  leadership, 
innovative  product  improvements,  a 
bias  towards  strong  local  news  cov¬ 
erage,  a  belief  in  the  principles  of  pub¬ 
lic  journalism,  and  a  respect  for  the 
budget.  Our  72  person  news  staff  is 
highly  talented  and  has  won  a  barrel- 
full  of  excellence  awards.  No  'now  hear 
this"  candidates  need  apply.  We  thrive 
in  an  empowerment/consensus  environ¬ 
ment.  We  offer  a  solid  salary  benefits 
package.  Please  send  a  resume,  a 
cover  letter  telling  about  yourself  and 
your  news  department  management 
philosophy,  together  with  several  recent 
editions  of  your  newspaper,  to  Scott 
Himstead,  publisher.  Cape  Cod  Times, 
31 9  Main  St.,  Hyannis,  MA  02601 . 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  The  Daily  Cor¬ 
inthian,  (Published  Mon.-Fri;  Circula¬ 
tion,  9,000).  Duties:  manage  staff  of  6; 
news,  photo  selections  and  layout  daily; 
write  editorials;  supervise  and  layout 
special  sections.  Training:  4-year  col¬ 
lege  degree  or  equivalent  experience;  3 
years  of  reporting;  3-5  years  of  man¬ 
agement. 

CONTACT:  Tom  Overton,  publisher. 

Send  Resume  and  Clips  to: 

P.O.  Box  1 800,  Corinth,  MS  38834. 
(601 )  287-61 1 1 ,  Fax  (601 )  287-3525. 

GREATER  BOSTON  DAILY  seeks 
aggressive  assignment  editor  to  lead  sub¬ 
urban  coverage.  A  Fast-paced  job 
supervising  eight  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  13  communities.  Candidates  should 
have  at  least  two  years  of  newsroom 
supervisory  experience  and  a  strong 
writing  background.  Southeast  Asian  or 
Spanish  language  ability  a  plus. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Box  07375,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser 

Hawaii's  largest  paper  is  looking  for  a 
managing  editor  to  oversee  the  nightly 
production  process,  news  desk,  graph¬ 
ics  and  photo  departments  and  design 
desk.  Yes,  Honolulu's  a  great  place  to 
live,  but  we  work  hard  at  newspa- 
•pering,  too.  We're  looking  for 
somebody  with  supervisory  experience, 
lus  solid  background  in  editing, 
eadline  writing,  design  and  pres¬ 
entation.  Contact  Executive  Editor  John 
Hollon,  P.O.  Box  3110,  Honolulu,  HI 
96802. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  lay  out  pages  on 
5,000  circulation  AM  daily  in  Western 
Colorado.  Emphasis  on  design,  logos- 
graphics,  use  of  color.  Fax  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Dennis  Webb,  Glenwood 
Post,  (970)  945-4487. 


PUBLISHING 


A  national  sports  publication  is  seeking  to  fill  the  following  posi¬ 
tions  immediately  for  a  planned  online  service.  Each  needs  a  nigh 
degree  of  interest  in  the  development  of  an  electronic  platform 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Internet  and  ability  to  think 
in  a  new  medium.  Proven  people  and  project  management  skills 
are  a  must. 

PRODUCER 

Responsibilities  include  identifying  the  technology  and  helping  to 
shape  the  vision  required  to  provide  a  superior  online  service, 
including  working  closely  with  this  publications'  editors  and  third- 
party  content  providers  to  formulate  content  elements  and  with 
our  partner's  program  managers  to  generate  user  interface.  Also 
responsible  for  directing  a  long-term  effort  to  take  advantage  of 
tecnnological  advancements  to  find  emerging  venues  for  delivery, 
exploring  new  content  possibilities,  including  more  extensive  use 
of  audiovisual  and  graphical  elements,  and  researching  technolog¬ 
ical  innovations  and  assessing  their  potential  for  the  service. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  1 0  years'  experience 
at  all  levels  in  print,  broadcast  or  online  journalism,  with  7  years' 
senior  editorial  management  experience.  Background  must 
include  innovative  process  design  experience  and  demonstrated 
news  judgment.  Start-up  experience  and  online  news  or  informa¬ 
tion  publishing  experience  strongly  preferred. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Responsibilities  include  providing  the  vision  and  leadership  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  newsroom  to  establish  a  new,  electronic  identity  for  this 
publication.  Responsibilities  include  the  operation  of  our  news  ser¬ 
vice  and  demonstrating  exceptional  news  judgment  and  knowl¬ 
edge  about  sports,  in  the  traditional  sense  ancT in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  sense  of  consumer  demands.  The  ME  will  maintain  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  online  competition  both  content  and  technolo- 
i,  and  work  closely  with  the  Editor  of  the  publication  and  the 
niine  Producer  in  developing  content  strategies.  The  ME  will 
supervise  the  daily  activities  of  a  1 2-person  editorial  staff  and  coor¬ 
dinate  the  contributions  of  the  writers  and  correspondents. 
Qualified  candidates  must  have  1 0  or  more  years'  experience  in 
daily  Journalism,  including  managing  a  sports  dept.  We  also  seek 
candidates  for  these  other  newsroom  positions:  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Senior  Editor,  Associate  Editor  and  Art  Director. 
Online  experience  preferred. 

Please  respond  with  cover  letter  and  resume  and  please  indicate 
on  BOTH  the  cover  letter  and  the  outside  of  the  envelope  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  interest. 


8S 


Box  07381 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

HEALTH/FITNESS  WRITERS 

Rodale  Press  is  eagerly  looking  for  Nvo 
staff  writers  to  work  on  books  about 
health,  fitness,  stress,  sex  and  nutrition 
for  men.  These  books  ore  developed 
and  marketed  in  conjunction  with 
Men's  Health  magazine,  the  hottest 
publication  in  America.  We  wont  expe¬ 
rienced,  energized  reporters  who  con 
write  clearly  and  with  attitude,  and  who 
con  explain  complex  health  cocKepts  in 
simple  language.  Rodale  Press  offers 
top-notch  compensation  packages  and 
amenities  unheard  of  at  most  other 
companies:  o  gym,  on  site  daycare, 
health-food  cofetwios,  flexible  schedul¬ 
ing,  o  high  match  401 K  and  much 
more.  Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to: 

Personnel  Deportment  (EP-HFW) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmous,  PA  1 8049 

E.O.E. 


LOOKING  for  Managing  Editor  for  two 
semi-weekly  newspapers  in  Idaho,  just 
over  the  hill  from  Yalowstone  Notional 
Pork.  Must  hove  good  people  skills  oixl 
ability  to  develop  and  work  with 
reporters  to  reach  oil  segments  of  read¬ 
ership.  Respond  to  Roger  Porter,  Box 
10,  Rexburg,  ID  83440. 

MID-SIZE  college-town  doily  in  Missouri 
needs  enterprising  editor  for  lifestyle 
and  arts  and  entertainment  sections. 
Reply  to  Box  07384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  X)BS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»Marketing 
_ (800)  339-4345 _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  state 
capital  and  university  city  of  Madison, 
is  seeking  a  news  editor  to  lead  our 
desk  into  pagination  and  beyond.  The 
ideal  candidate  must  hove  exceptional 
leadership,  communication,  design  and 
copy  editing  skills. 

The  news  editor  will  be  the  key 
newsroom  leader  at  night  bringing  our 
exceptional  AM  newspaper  to 
deadline. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  also  be  a 
resourceful  leader,  a  skilled 
administrator  and  have  outstanding 
news  judgment.  Background  as  copy 
editor  and  manager  is  preferred,  as  is 
a  strong  knowledge  of  newsroom 
technology. 

If  interested,  please  send  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  non-returnable  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Poul  Fanlund,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
P.O.  Box  8058,  Madison,  Wl  53708. 
Women  and  minority  candidates  are 
strongly  erKOuraged  to  apply. 

Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NIGHT  GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

USA  TODAY  has  an  opening  for  a 
night  graphics  editor.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  college  degree,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  journalism,  art  or  a  related 
major;  minimum  three  to  five  years 
experience,  including  copy  editing, 
production  and  management  training. 
Macintosh  literacy;  ability  to  work  ana/ 
or  learn  various  software.  SctkI  resume 
with  work  samples  to  Richard  Curtis, 
managing  editor/graphics  &  photog¬ 
raphy,  USA  TODAY,  1000  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22229. 

USA  TODAY  IS  AN  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

NIGHT  SUPERVISORY  NEWS  position 
at  10,000  circ.  AM  daily  in  rural,  his¬ 
toric  area.  Must  be  able  to  manage 
staff  and  handle  computer  pagination. 
Experience  with  Quark  pref^M.  Reply 
to  Box  07374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTDOORS/ENVIRONA4ENTAL 

REPORTER 

We  need  that  rare  journalist  who  con 
both  explain  the  endangered  species 
debate  and  advance  the  opening  of  elk 
season.  We  cover  the  hottest  environ¬ 
mental  stories  in  the  country  and  we 
produce  what  one  writer's  group  has 
named  the  nation's  best  outdoors  sec¬ 
tion  most  of  the  last  decode.  You'll  >work 
hard  but  vou  will  also  be  able  to  fish  for 
steelhead  300  yards  from  your  desk. 
Clips,  resume  and  references  to:  Paul 
Emerson,  managing  editor,  Lewiston 
Tribune,  P.O.  Box  957,  Lewiston,  ID 

83501. _ 

REPORTER,  ARTIST  OPENINGS 

The  Scranton  Times-Tribune,  an 
enterprising  75,000  circulation  (morn¬ 
ing  and  evening)  daily  and  85,000 
Sunday  undergoing  expansion  as  part 
of  its  commitment  to  excellence,  has 
openings  for  a  versatile  news  reporter 
and  a  staff  artist.  Candidates  for  the 
reporting  position  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  rive  years  experience.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  investigative  and  in-depth 
reporting  is  preferred.  Candidates  for 
the  other  position  must  be  accomplished 
computer  and  traditional  artists  who 
know  Freehand  and/or  Illustrator, 
Quark  and  PhotoShop.  Both  openings 
offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits  in  an 
area  of  northeastern  Penn^ania  that 
enjoys  a  hiah  auality  or  life.  Send 
resume  and  nve  oest  stories/packages 
to  Robert  L.  Burke,  managing  editor, 
Times-Tribune,  Box  331 1,  fronton,  PA 
1 8505.  Deadline:  May  31 . 

VERSATILE  EDITOR 

To  be  one-person  show  at  monthly 
trade  paper  for  ornamental  concrete 
industry  in  Newberry,  Ml.  Great  job  for 
a  small,  northern  village;  beginner's 
pay.  Solid  Citizen,  Box  25001 ,  Harper 
Woods,  Ml  48225. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ROOM  TO  VYRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  notional  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  f^-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce 
and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  good 
story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed 
story  ideas  from  your  town  that  you'd 
pursue  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
space.  (Be  specific,  outlining  who  will 
talk,  why  the  story  matters,  how  you'll 
put  it  together.) 

SEASONED  BUSINESS  REPORTER 

We  need  a  reporter  with  at  least  3 
years  experience  who  can  make  even 
the  most  boring  financial  reports 
interesting.  An  idea  person  who  can 
find  that  business  angle  that  other 
newspapers  miss.  We  already  hove  the 
best  business  coverage  in  our  metro 
area  (Zone  8),  but  we  want  to  make  it 
even  better.  Resume  and  clips  to  Box 

07367,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  someone  who 
believes  in  covering  locol  sports,  from 
Little  League  to  college,  to  head  the  1 1  - 
person  sports  staff  for  our  75,000 
circulation  tabloid. 

We  go  head  to  head  against  daily 
competition  and  hove  to  pay  attention 
to  professional  teams  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  as  well  as  high  schools, 
college  and  recreational  sports  in  our 
primary  coverage  area. 

Contact  Gail  Baldwin,  editor.  The  Tren- 
tonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 

08602. _ 

THE  COLUMBUS  GUARDIAN,  a  lively, 
weekly  newspaper  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  markets  in  the  country  seeks 
an  experienced,  progressive  editor  to 
lead  our  small  but  mighty  staff.  Salary 
and  benefits  negotiable.  Fax  resume 
and  cover  letter  ASAP  to  Andrea 
Simakis,  (614)  469-1508.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


EDfTORIAL 


STATE  EDITOR 

Here's  the  challer>ge:  We  need  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  head  our  four-person  state 
desk,  coordinating  coverage  in  a  15- 
county  area  and  dealing  with  cor- 
resporidents.  That  person  also  vrould  be 
in  charge  of  our  weekly  teen  page  and 
monthly  tab  for  and  by  area  high 
school  students  (40  participants  the  past 
year).  The  profile  would  be  of  someone 
of  who  has  erKXigh  experience  to  han¬ 
dle  the  state  desk  responsibilities,  with 
the  energy  and  attitude  to  maintain  a 
program  aimed  at  building  a  younger 
oudiefKe.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
someone  adept  at  traditional  newspa¬ 
per  roles,  but  also  willing  to  experiment 
with  non-traditio(Kil  approaches.  We're 
a  50,000  PM  daily  in  Northeast  Iowa. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Soul  Shapiro, 
editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  P.O.  Box  540, 

Woterloo,  lA  50704. _ 

THE  COLORADO  SPRINGS  Gazette 
Telegraph  is  seeking  an  entry-level 
Sports  Copy  Editor.  The  position 
requires  strong  sports  knowledge, 
organization,  headline/cuHine  writing, 
copy  editing/proofreading  skills, 
understanding  or  pojge  flow  and  ability 
to  deal  with  deadline  pressure.  Will 
work  slot  and  rim  shifts.  Please  send 
resume  and  headline/cutline/loyout 
samples  to  Scott  Smith,  sports  editor. 
Gazette  Telegraph,  30  S.  Prospect 
Street,  Colorodo  Spririqs,  CO  80903. 
WRITER/ANALYST  -  Premier  risk- 
analysis  firm  seeks  a  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  writer/analyst.  Applicants 
should  haye  a  broad  knowledge  of 
world  affairs,  preferably  experience  as 
a  foreign  correspondent.  Writing  and 
analytical  skills  a  must,  Latin  American 
experience  and  Spanish  a  decided 
plus.  The  right  candidate  can  earn 
$75,000  compensation  package,  plus 
generous  fringes.  Resume  ancT writing 
samples  to:  The  Ackerman  Group, 
1666  Kennedy  Causeway,  Suite  700, 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33141 . 

INFORMATION  SYSTEA^ 

PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  publishing 
systems  manager  to  lead  its  publishing 
systems  group  in  the  development, 
implementation,  and  support  of  its 
pagination  strategy.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  five  to  ten  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  experience,  detailed 
knowledge  of  newspaper  production 
and  printing,  direct  experience  with 
pagination  technologies  and  systems, 
and  an  ability  tolead  the  group 
responsible  for  the  installation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  these  systems.  An  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  computer  science  or 
related  fields  is  highly  desirable. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  goal 
oriented  and  strong  leadership,  plan¬ 
ning,  supervisory,  and  monagement 
skills  are  essential.  Box  07357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIREaOR  OF  DATA  SERVICES 

Major  newspaper  in  Central  Florida 
seeks  executive  responsible  for  Corpo¬ 
rate  wide  I/S,  Telecom  and  Interactive 
Media-Excellent  compensation  pockoge 
Computer  International,  Inc. 
VOICE:  (813)  281-0505 
Fax:  (800)  353-0913 
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INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
Tlie  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 

We  are  a  very  busy  100,000+  circula¬ 
tion  daily  loolcinq  tor  a  strong  leader 
for  our  Information  Systems  depart¬ 
ment.  Tbis  is  a  great  opportunity,  with  a 
great  company. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have 
strong  leadership  qualities,  as  well  as 
proven  experience  in  newspaper 
Systems  Management.  We  will  be  look- 
ira  for  a  pei^  with  skills  in  a  vari^ 
or  areas;  Project  Management,  Editarial 
and  ClassifiM  systems,  Macintash/PC 
systems,  networking  and  database 
applications,  as  well  as  AS400  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  Neasi  Weber  Admarc 
and  INSI. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
The  Press  Democrat  is  part  of  the  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group. 

Send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Press  Democrat 
427  Mendocino  Avenue 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402 

Attn:  Information  Systems  Manager 


SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  looking 
for  a  Systems  Editar/Systems  Director. 
The  successful  candidate  will  hove  pro¬ 
ven  leadership  in  the  areas  of  pub¬ 
lishing  systems,  including  Sll  and 
desktop  systems  (Mac  or  PCI,  along 
with  a  thorough  kriowledge  of  high-end 
image/text  processing.  The  candidate 
will  nave  expertise  in  several  of  the 
following  newsroom  technologies: 
remote  reporting,  database  Journalism, 
online/intemet  services,  AP/Leaf  photo 


The  candidate  must  be  able  to  work 
well  under  tight  news  and  project 
deadlines,  be  independent  and 
organized  in  this  demanding  environ¬ 
ment.  Excellent  communication  skills  are 
essential.  The  Examiner's  technology 
team  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
existing  systems  and  specifying  new 
technology  as  appropriate. 

Please  direct  resumes  to; 

Pamela  Brunger  Scott 
Managing  Editar/Operotions 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
1 1 0  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
internet:  editor€examiner.com 
fax:(415)957-1013 

The  Examiner  is  an  equal  opportunity 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAIIRCX5M  MACHINE  OPERATORS 
This  individual  will  be  responsible  (or  the 
mainterKince  and  operation  of  our  Kansa 
480  inserting  machine.  We  are  a  family 
owned  16.500  circulation  newspaper. 
We  publish  Monday  through  Saturday 
and  hove  a  14.000  circulation  weekly 
TMC.  Interested  applicants  send  your 
resutrre  and  salary  expectations  to:  The 
Goshen  News,  Attn:  Terry  Bauer, 
Circulation  Director,  P.O.  Box  569, 
Goshen,  IN  46527-0569.  Please,  no 
phone  calls. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  AND 
RESEARCH  MANAGER 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Corparation, 
agent  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Deseret  News,  has  an  opening  for  a 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager  to 
be  part  of  the  Advertising  Department 
management  team.  This  position 
supervises  and  directs  the  marketing 
staff  in  preparing  survey  data,  demo- 


ing  data  for  advertisers.  Also  oversees 
special  sections,  zone  and  non¬ 
subscriber  products.  A  minimum  of  5 
years  of  media  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  business  statistics 
needed.  For  details,  call  (801)  237- 
2831.  Submit  resumes  immediately  to 
NAC  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
45838,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84145,  or 
fax  to;  Debbie  Smart,  (801 )  237-2856. 


WIMPS  NEED  NOT  APPLY 

We're  looking  for  a  SUPER  HERO  who 
can  create  faster  than  a  speeding  bullet 
and  leap  tall  competitors  in  a  single 
bound.  This  talented  dynamo  with  a 
definite  talent  for  copywriting  will 
create  effective  promotions,  contests, 
sales  material,  multi-media  campaigns, 
special  events  and  positive  vibrations  in 
the  community.  A  'been  there,  done  that* 
individual  with  a  sense  of  humor,  great 
communications  skills  and  the  desire  to 
develop  the  talents  of  others  belongs  in 
this  position.  We  will  call  you  'Promo¬ 
tion  Manager'  (or  'Bwana',  whichever 
you  prefer).  Send  your  best  work  along 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements 
ta:  Marketing  Director,  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph,  P.O.  Box 
1 779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 . 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  DIREaOR 

Photographer,  mentor,  scheduler,  photo 
editor,  good  listener  wanted  for  com¬ 
munity-oriented  7  day  AM  in  Central 
Maine.  Send  resume,  samples  ta  Alan 
Buncher,  Kennebec  Journal,  274 
Western  Avenue,  Augusta,  ME  04330. 

PREPRESS 

PREPRESS  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Suburban  Philadelphia  weekly  group 
seeks  an  experienced  manager  with 
background  in  composing,  camera  and 
Mac  based  ad  building  operations. 
Ideal  candidate  will  hove  strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  budgetary  skills  ta  comple¬ 
ment  their  technical  knowledge  and 
expertise.  We  need  a  solid  team  player 
who  has  a  'CAN  DO'  attitude.  Send 
resume,  including  salary  history,  to 
Deborah  Shaw,  Acme  Newspapers, 
31 1  Lancaster  Avenue,  Ardmore,  PA 
19003. 

PRESSROOM 

HEAD  PRESSMAN,  Zone  8  daily.  Great 
opportunity  for  true  craftsman  in  grow¬ 
ing  a  successful  operation.  Dave,  (415) 
777-3356. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR  -  An 
immediate  opportunity  exists  for  a 
qualified,  hands-on,  pressroom 
supervisor  of  an  AM/PM  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  along  with  a  TMC  produd 
and  commercial  print  division,  in  PA's 
third  largest  market.  The  position 
requires  thorough  knowledge  of  a  6 
unit  Goss  Headliner  Press,  me  candi¬ 
date  must  be  a  self-motivator  and 
possess  proven  leadership  abilities. 
Excellent  benefits  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary  offered  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  an  area  noted  for  it's 
quality  of  living.  Please  forward  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  (held 
in  strict  confidence)  to  Tom 
Braunschweig,  production  director.  The 
Times-Tribune,  149  Penn  Ave., 
Scranton,  PA  18503. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


COMPUTER  ^ 


A  national  sports  publication  is  seeking 
to  fit  the  fo^ng  position  immediate- 
for  a  planned  online  setvice.  We  seek 
candklates  with  a  high  degree  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  development  of  an  eiectionic 
platform  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  Internet  and  abiity  to  think  in  a 
new  medium.  Proven  people  and  pro¬ 
ject  management  skMs  are  a  must 

TECHNICAL  MANAGER, 
ONLINE  SYSTEMS  (TMOS) 

Responsibilities  kiclucle  providi^  a  fii 
ran^  of  technical  services  to  editors  and 
supj^  staff  including  speci^ing  pur- 
cha^  installing  and  configuring  com¬ 
puter  and  telecommunications  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  network  and  com- 
muncations  system  maintenance  and 
management,  software  customization 
and  optimization  (e.g.  automation  of 
routine  procedures),  troubleshooting 
and  gen^  user  sup^ 

Skab  will  include  local  and  wide-area 
network  and  telecommuncations  sys¬ 
tems  design,  managemwt  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  some  programming,  strong  user 
support,  and  goM  personal  communi¬ 
cations.  Four  years  handson  experience 
with  MS  Windows,  Novel  Netware  and 
Windows  NT  Server  required. 
QuarkXPress,  Adobe  Photoshop  and 
other  graphks  ^ications  and  wstems 
ei^serience  helpful.  The  TMOS  will  act  as 
I'laran  between  the  publications'  edtors 
and  our  partner's  tewnical  and  network 
staff.  In  this  capacity,  the  TMOS  wil 
identify,  diagnose  and  solve  technical 
problems  arid  resolve  difficulties  and  act 
as  in-house  support  for  new  multimedia 
authoring  tow.  The  TMOS  wil  be 
resporrane  for  working  with  our  partner 
in  designing  and  implementing  a  rel- 
able  method  of  transierring  textual  and 
graphical  data  across  a  vine-area  net¬ 
work. 

Please  respond  with  cover  letter  and 
resume  arid  please  indicate  on  BOTH 
the  cover  let^  and  the  outside  of  the 
envdope  the  name  of  this  position. 

l  Box  07383 

V  Editor  &  Publisher  ^ 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR  -  Immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  offset  Press  Owotar 
on  a  6  unit  Goss  Headliner  Press.  The 
individual  must  possess  maintenance 
skills,  be  quality  conscious  and  a  self¬ 
starter.  Excellent  benefits  package  and 
competitive  salary  offered  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  an  area 
noted  (or  it's  quality  of  living.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  history  (held  in 
confidence)  to:  Tom  Braunschweig, 
production  director.  The  Times-Tribune, 
1 49  Penn  Ave.,  Scranton,  PA  1 8503. 


PRESSROOM 

MACHINIST/MECHANICAL 

MANAGER 

One  of  the  Northeast's  foremost  metro 
newspapers  is  seeking  a  Pressroom 
Machinist/Mechanic  Manager  and 
Administrator.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  an  all-around  production 
machinist/mechanic  with  knowledge  of 
machine  repairs  and  trouble-shooting, 
se^up,  welding,  hydraulics,  pneumatics 
and  fabrications.  Knowledge  of  offset 
presses  and  mailroom  inserting  equip¬ 
ment,  forklifts,  tyers  and  stitchers  is 
important.  Must  be  self-motivated,  a 
good  communicator,  have  leadership 
qualities,  and  have  the  ability  ta  think 
and  respond  to  problems  in  a  timely 
manner.  Shifts  are  varied  according  to 
production  needs.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  07320,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

An 


LSjHSm 


PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
The  Sun-Sentinel  Company,  a  Tribune 
Company  newspaper  located  in  South 
Florida  is  seeking  a  publishing  systems 
professional  who  en|oys  the  challenge 
of  working  with  a  large  Atex  editarial 
and  classified  advertising  system  along 
with  our  state-ofithe-art  dispW  odvertis- 
iiM  system.  We  are  also  in  the  process 
or  installing  a  pagination  system  with 


uction  of  over  2,500  pages  per  week. 

We  seek  a  team  leader  who  can  guide 
our  systems  professionals  to  success 
and  provide  exceptional  customer  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  users.  This  position  is 
responsible  (or  software,  hardware, 
ana  the  operation  of  the  systems.  Will 
manage  projects  to  install,  enhance,  or 
upgrade  systems  to  meet  current  busi¬ 
ness  needs  using  a  project  management 
methodology  selected  by  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  preferred  candidate  should  possess 
a  bachelor's  degree  or  have  the 
equivalent  work  experience.  Position 
requires  3-5  years  of  experience  in  a 
business  management  or  M.I.S.  position 
managing  te^nical  projects  with  a 
formaL  methodology,  experience  must 
include  strong  skills  in  resource  alloca¬ 
tion,  technical  analysis,  employee 
motivation,  communications,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  management. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits  package,  a  modem 
facility  at  a  good  location,  and  great 
rewards. 

For  consideration,  please  send  or  fax 
your  resume  ta: 

Suzanne  Morton 
Human  Resources  Monoger 
Sun-Sentinel  Company 
333  S.W.  1 2th  Avenue 
Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442 
Fox  (305)  425-1412 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Postttons  Wanted  advertisements  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  lirre.  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  oddltlonol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additionai  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion;  1  time.  $100;  2  to  5  times.  $95 
6  to  13  times.  $90;  14  to  26  times  $86;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  — 

EditorS'Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  6754380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

GM/CFO/CONTROLLER 
Professional,  aggressive  MBA/CPA.  10 
years  experience  with  major  newspaper 
group.  Active  in  industry  and  com¬ 
munity.  (602)  585-5094. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  eye  to  the 
future.  15  years  experience,  4  years 
'digital-imaging'  with  Photoshop  & 

Quark.  Willing  to  relocate.  Michael 
(310)787-9308. 

ADVERTISING 

COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  Sports  Editor, 

EXPERIENCED  Retail  and  Classified 
Sales  Representative  (8  years  with  a 
large  daily  newspaper)  sewing  a  man¬ 
agers  position  in  Zones  1,  3,  or  4. 
Creative,  High  Producing  Professional 
with  excellent  communication  and  team 
building  skills. 

Call  John  (207)  989-7258. 

graduating  May  1995,  looking  tor  full¬ 
time  sports  writing  position.  1  have  16 
months  professional  writing  experience. 

Hove  written  some  news.  Good  photo¬ 
grapher.  1  know  Quark,  as  well  os 
other  programs.  Prefer  Zorie  5,  but  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  Call  Bill  (414)  473- 
4759  or  (414)  763-2902. 

CIRCULATION 


EARLY  40's  with  advanced  degree.  20 
years  experience  in  sales,  home 
delivery,  single  copy,  telemarketing, 
store,  door  to  door.  Desire  for  an 
opportunity  with  a  publication  that 
wants  to  grow.  Reply  to  Box  07346, 


CORRESPONDENTS 


POLITICS,  travel,  features.  No  hack 
work.  Young,  good  experience,  con¬ 
tacts.  Advise  needs,  rates.  Call  Rick 
Jervis  at  (305)  380-0561 . 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  Award-winning  financial 
and  political  editor/reporter/author 
(M.S.  Journalism)  seeks  challenging 
position.  Call  (212)  677-4204. 


DISPLACED  Houston  Post  Sportswriter 
seeks  full-time  position.  ExperietKe  with 
all  four  pro  sports,  colleges,  high 
schools.  Willing  to  relocate.  Contact 
Doug  Mitchell  at  (71 3)  568-781 7. 


NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  Flor¬ 
ida  jourrtalist  seeks  reporting  position  at 
daily  newspaper.  Energetic,  creative 
and  experienced.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Respond  to  Box  07386,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  PRO;  Reporter/Photographer 
with  6  years'  experience  including 
Caribbean.  Particular  expertise  in  box¬ 
ing,  football,  baseball,  track.  Any,  all 
isositions  considered.  Will  relocate  in 
U.S.  or  world-wide.  Reply  to  Box 
07369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


opinion  pages  should  be  provocative 
tovm  meetings,  going  beyond  the  news 
and  enticing  readers  to  participate  in 
the  public  debate.  Words  should 
dance,  ideas  collide  and  heartfelt 
passions  bleed.  Winner  of  numerous 
awards,  including  National  SDX  first 
place.  Moderate/nberal.  MA  Missouri. 
BA  Virginia.  Edited  four  editorial 
pages.  Will  help  turn  yours  into  a  must- 
read.  Richard,  ^03)  667-7853. 


(X)P  CONVENTION 
San  Diego  stringer  available  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  1996  GOP  Convention. 
Coverage  starts  naw.  News  and 
features.  Experienced;  great  sources; 
able  to  hondle  any  assignment;  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Call  Howard  Owens,  at 
(619)  466-6800,  or  e-mail: 
Pcl4wrds@aol.com. 


SPORTS  COPY  editor  looking  for  desk 
or  assistant  SE  position.  Major  metro  or 
mid-level  market.  Box  07368,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TARGET  young  readers  and  add  spice 
to  religion  sections  with  religion-humor 
column.  Write  to  Box  07360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON-BASED  reporter  seeks 
full-time  reporting  position.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Two  years  experience  with  a 
large  daily,  M.A.  in  jaurnalism  and 
experience  covering  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  FCC.  Call  Thomas  Pear,  (703)  330- 
8178. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED?  Creative  city 
editor?  Experienced  ME?  Thoughtful 
editorial  vrriter?  Enthusiastic  coach?  I'm 
all  of  that  and  more.  Eager  to  move, 
prefer  Zone  3.  Reply  to  Box  07361, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 
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by  Charles  Stough 


ShoDTalkatThirtv 


WHAT  I  WOULD  STUDY  IF 
I  WENT  BACK  TO  COLLEGE 


(A  NATIONAL  JOURNALISM  /oun- 
dation  recently  noted  the  growing  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  working  press  and  aca¬ 
demic  journalists . 

It  invited  professional  journalists  to 
apply  for  a  new  doctoral  program  at  a 
major  university  “to  get  more  journal¬ 
ism  practitioners  into  journalism  educa¬ 
tion.” 

I  got  an  application,  but  eventually 
was  told  that  while  the  university  would 
waive  a  master’s  degree  requirement,  it 
still  would  demand  a  bachelor’s  degree. 
But,  by  then,  the  three  essay  questions 
in  the  application  had  been  answered. 
Waste  not,  want  not.) 

If  admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  program,  I 
would  take  a  quick  and  urgent  interest 
in  innovative  newsroom  management, 
with  additional  study  of  high-technol¬ 
ogy  communications  tools  and  media. 
I  would  combine  these  concentrations 
to  study  and  propose  alternatives  in 
the  following  areas: 

•  Newsroom  organization 

•  Improvements  in  academic  and 
professional  training 

•  Talent  search 

•  News  delivery  systems 

•  Premises  on  which  we  base  mass 
communications  management,  such  as 
timeliness,  relevance,  style,  competi¬ 
tion  and  ethics 

I  want  to  study  the  organization  of 
parallel  management  systems  in  other 
professions,  notably  marketing  and 
military  organizations,  where  group  ob¬ 
jectives  are  more  plainly  and  universal¬ 
ly  seen,  where  progress  is  more  easily 
measured  than  in  newsrooms,  and  — 
more  important  —  where  adaptation 
to  changed  conditions  is  quicker. 


Stough,  a  reporter,  columnist  and  editor 
with  the  Dayton  Daily  News  for  more 
than  2 1  years ,  is  the  author  of  three 
books  and  a  weekly  column  distributed 
by  the  New  York  Times  News  Service 
and  Internet. 


1  take  the  position  that  great  edi¬ 
tor/managers  perceive  the  task  of  gath¬ 
ering  news  and  making  deadlines  in 
the  same  way  that  sales  managers 
reach  and  exceed  quotas,  and  military 
commanders  take  territory.  These 
managers  successfully  recruit  their 
staffs  to  share  in  that  vision,  and  the 
product  of  this  vision  excels.  Such  pa¬ 
pers  are  dynamic  parts  of  their  commu¬ 
nities,  have  credibility  and  acceptance 
even  by  adversaries,  and  thrive  jour¬ 
nalistically  and  economically.  Their 
readers  perceive  the  paper  as  a  source 
of  quick,  reliable  information  that  sat¬ 
isfies  the  reader’s  own  curiosity,  that 
are  high  in  what  I  call  the  “gee-whiz 
factor.” 

Paradoxically,  many  other  news¬ 


papers  thrive,  in  the  short  term,  with 
less  dynamic  organizations,  operating 
more  like  bookkeepers  than  combat 
engineers.  At  such  newspapers,  jour¬ 
nalists  quickly  learn  that  the  easy  way 
is  the  best  way,  and  move  more  toward 
merely  filling  the  space  between  the 
ads  than  in  inspiring  much  “gee  whiz.” 

So,  why  should  a  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  invest  in  the  high-overhead  style  of 
the  former  news  organization,  rather 
than  the  boring  but  steady  latter  one? 
Because  the  expectations  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  are  changing,  and  the  adapt¬ 
ability  and  mission-oriented  nature  of 
other  professions  have  lessons  that  ap¬ 
ply. 

1  want  to  document  and  quantify 
these  changes,  including  but  not  limit¬ 


ed  to  such  conditions  as  the  following: 

•  Retailing,  particularly  the  change 
in  trends  from  downtown  shops  to 
malls  and  mega-stores,  many  with  mar¬ 
keting  systems  that  use  less  newspaper 
advertising.  Even  Macy’s  and  Bloom- 
ingdale’s  may  eventually  take  note  of 
the  sales  volume  of  the  Shopping 
Channel,  which  thrives  without  buying 
even  a  want  ad.  What  will  publishers 
do  then? 

•  Sophisticated  public  relations,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  industrial  and  political 
fields.  What  should  publishers  do  in 
the  face  of  very  effective  scorched- 
earth  PR  campaigns  based  on  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  reporter  as  enemy  of  the 
people? 

•  Declining  readership,  particularly 


in  the  under-35  age  groups.  In  fact,  1 
suspect  the  term  “declining”  is  decep¬ 
tive.  Young  “readers”  are  getting  news 
somewhere,  but  demanding  it  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  package  from  the  standard  in¬ 
verted  pyramid  with  sidebar  punditry. 

Consider  the  Murphy  Brown  single¬ 
mother  controversy  during  the  last 
presidential  campaign:  Some  respond¬ 
ed  to  newspaper  reportage,  some  to 
TV,  some  to  political  dogma.  And 
some  got  the  news  from  “Murphy 
Brown,”  David  Letterman  and  “Satur¬ 
day  Night  Live.”  What  packaging 
works?  TV,  niche  publications,  talk 
shows,  advertising,  sound  bites?  Can 
editors  adapt  to  the  era  of  the  Top  10 


1  take  the  position  that  great  editor/managers 
perceive  the  task  of  gathering  news  and  making 
deadlines  in  the  same  way  that  sales  managers 
reach  and  exceed  quotas,  and  military  commanders 
take  territory. 
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I  Editor  &  Publisher 

^  International 

Year  Book 


The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


ESSENTIAL  DATA  FOR  EVERYONE  WORKING  IN  OR 
WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH  CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS 

•  Section  I~U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II— U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  III— Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV— Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find  the  people 
you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names,  titles,  areas  of 
responsibility,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers. 

•  Section  V— News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI— Newspaper  Equipment,  Supphes  and  Services 

•  Section  Vll-Other  Organizations  and  Industry  Services 
Names,  tides,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers,  membership 

directories,  joumaUsm  schools  and  faculty,  newspaper  representatives, 
foreign  correspondents,  brokers  and  appraisers.. .and  more. 

New!  Part  2-Who’s  Where 

A  listing  of  general  interest  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  tide,  newspaper  and  phone  number  is 
now  a  separate  book.  Keep  it  handy  as  a  phone  directory. 


ON  CD-ROM.  TOO! 

Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly  -  With  a  CD-ROM  drive 
linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have  access  to  Year  Book  information 
instantly.  A  fully  indexed,  searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out 
Year  Book  information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast  —  The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display 
capabihty  of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  fists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data  —  All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in 
a  wide  range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF,  ASCII,  etc. 
Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings  —  The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased 
with  fisting  capabifities,too.  customize  mailing  fists  for  each  of  your 
communications  projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections  -  The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year 
Book  data  for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspapers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s  Where 
sections... names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of  responsibility,  plus 
other  critical  information  about  newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and 
service  companies. 


More  than 
250,000 
Newspaper 
Facts! 


^  Year  Book 


~  y  ^ 

f\  Mail  your  order  and  payment  to: 

i\IOW  ®  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book, 
11  West  19th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10011-4234.  Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  333.  Payments  must  accompany  all 
orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and  Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply 
proper  street  address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to 
P.O.  boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


Pricing 


Network  versions  are 
available.  Please  call 
(212)  675-4380 
ext.  333  for  pricing. 


•  One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  book 

•  Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more: 

$92  per  book 

•  International  orders 

(outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  book. 

•  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities 
(with  book):  $495 

•CD-ROM  with  listing  capabilities 
(with  book):  $895 


Look  for  the  convenient  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 
Books  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment;  CD-ROMs  availahle  s 


If  You  Wantt  to  See  tfie  Future, 
Lisien  to  tue  Proftis. 


Tomorrow's  Profits...  Today. 


With  an  average  revenue  increase  of  more 
than  34%,  newspaper  clients  of  TPI  are  paving 
their  own  way  on  the  information 
super-highway  of  the  future. 


ONE  SMALL  STEP  TO  TPI 


.one  giant  increase  in  revenue  for  TPI  clients. 
Because  while  others  are  waiting  to  see  what 
the  future  has  to  offer,  TPI  and  its  newspaper 
|i»  -  -  clients  are  leading  the  way-  maximiz- 
'  •  ing  revenue  by  constantly  improving 

I  quality  for  our  readers. 

^1^  IH  TPI  FUND  YOUR  R&D. 

•  With  products  that  include  turn- 

I 

«key  voice  personals  systems  for 
newspapers,  on-line  interactive 
audiotext  services  and  a  fully- 
automated  cable  television  personals 

■ 

f  network,  the  increase  in  revenue 

□  you'll  realize  through  a  strategic 
partnership  with  TPI  will  make 
■  I  financing  your  future  a  snap.  And 

B  I  while  others  will  be  waiting  for  the 

technologies  of  tomorrow,  we'll  be 
B  \  bringing  you  the  best  products,  the 
\  \  best  marketing  and  the  biggest 
profits...  today. 

J  y  THE  RJTURE  IS  NOW. 

/  /  So,  now  that  you've  got  a  clear  vision  of 
/  what  your  future  with  TPI  will  hold,  will 
you  play  catch  up  with  the  competition,  or  go 
forward  with  the  leader? 


A  COMPANY  WTTH  VISION 


TPI  represents  over  350  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada-clients  like  the  Miami 
Herald,  Newsday,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 


We've  been  at  the  forefront 
of  voice  personals  since  their 
inception,  we've  delivered  the 
highest  profits  and  we've  led  the 
industry  in  constantly  improving 
the  base  product.  And,  as  publishers 
ourselves,  we  understand  the 
need  to  enhance  our  information 
franchise. 


That's  why  we  were  chosen  by  the 
Fairfax  Journal  and  Media  General 
Cable  to  offer  their  readers  and 
subscribers  the  first  integrated 
newspaper/cable  voice  personals  service. 


That's  also  why  we've  already  been  offering 
on-line  personals  classifieds  with  Prodigy®  for 
over  two  years. 


For  more  information 
call  1-800-874-2340. 
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